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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, 
with = Variorum Notes. Part I, 
8yo. 1819. 

It is oui to find, that after 

the splendour of our victories abroad, 

and the high achievements of many 
ears of warfat e, this country is, vow, 
likely to be distinguished by the milder 
glories which are witached to the suc. 
cessful cultivation of literature, and of 
the tine arts. Among the most miay- 
nificent performances of any age or 
country, in the annals of literature, we 
must rank the new and superb ed tion 
of the Delphin and Variorum Classics, 
the first part of which has just made 
its appearance, and has fully sauisiied 
all the high expect tations, both with 
respect to its ty poyraphical exce slleace, 
and its literary merits, which have 
been excited ta the public wind by 
the Known spirit and ability of the 
editor; and in vo other country than 
our own, could there be found such 
liberal aud extensive patronae, as is 

absolutely uece ssary to carry so sple: vdid 

adesien into execution. The revival 

of the Delphin and Variortin Editions, 
has long been an important desidera- 
tum in the literary whi their exe 
ceeding scarcity has a!most precluded 
the possibility of procuring complete 
sets of them at any price. Inthe pre- 
sent edition, the editor has not coutined 
himself mere! y to a reprint—all the in- 
provements of the typographic: al art 

and all the ‘legances of moderu taste, 
have been contribute: { to render the 
work desirable to the polished and re- 
fined reader; at the same time, that al! 
the learning aud research of modern 

scioliasts, duri ing the last ceatury, have 
been superadded to the former mass of 
latellige nce und information,  Phese 
advantazes have, no doubt, been pros 
cured at considerable expense, ok sen 
repeat that the work has C14 ed the 
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Most deserved ana muniticent patro- | 


Nave 

see Nearly eisht hundred names 
are 
subser!) 


found, 


rank 


Ys, amoug which are to be 
alinost all those from whose 
and talent we should expect en- 


Coura: t. } 
iwement for such a work > the few 
Vou. Sf 





Presented to us an the list of 


whom we should yet wish to see added, 
will, we doubt not, be induced to come 
forward to fayour an undertaking, of 
which so satisfactory a specimen is now 
atforded them. Only avery sipall num- 
ber of copies will, (as we are | uformed 
by the editor,) be printed, bey ond those 
actually subscribed for, and eee of 
course, will be sold at au advanced 
price; which, however, will not, we 
dare venture to predict, prevent them 
from being eagerly bought up; there- 
fore we cannot help wishing that some 
may be reserved for the continental 
inarket, as we feel a double rater ost ii 
so splendid a p odaction beng Ciifased 
beyond the limits of our own country ; 
as, while the correctiess of the text 
will do credit to the state of our Gas 
sical learoy Hine, it will, particularly as it 
ts seen da the masuiicence of the large 
paper copy, be a proof that [agtand 
isas capable of dome herself honour 
by her arts, ber manufactures, aud ber 
liter ature, tn the time of peace, as she 
is of extending her power, and sig- 
palizing herself by her victories, in 
tine of war, i. 


Clio’s Protest: or, * The Picture” 
Varnished, with other Pocms. By 
the late Rigit Honourable R. Bb. 
Sheridan. 8vo. pp. 52, Loudoa, 181g. 


Tuts is a very valuable little publica- 
tion, whether we regard the celebrity 
of the author, or the authenticity aud 
Intrinsic inerit of the poems thentiselves. 
We say the anuthenti city, becatse we 
imagine, that efter reading the rotre- 
duction, few of our reiders will enter- 
tain any doubts on the subject. Pt in- 
forms us, that they were published 1 

the Bath Chrouicle, mi the year 1773, 
having been viven to Mr. Cratwell, the 
proprietor, for that purpose, by Mr. 
Sperdan bunself, Orber enrcumstauces, 
Ho less convincing, ere added; and we 
confess, that our conviction bus been 
strenethened by the style of the verse, 
and turn of the expression. Phe pieces 
are four i ont os Fe vizi:—** Chio’s 
Protest,’ in answer to a wretched | 


; ballad, « called © Phe Bath Picture,” 





by a Mr. iv itzoatric ‘kk > vs The Ridotto 


O 





vrand fete given there; a copy of verses 

iihecuwadl * Po Laura, on the Death of 
her Lover, killed at the Helder;” and, 
lastiy, the Ept'ogue to Captain Ays- 
congh’s (the cousin of the late Lord 
Lyttleton) travedy of ** Semtrainis.” 

Vo the whole is prefixed Myr. bitz- 

patnek’s ballad, to render the puble 
more au fait tu regard to the points of 

the reply. dn the following lines, Mr. 
S. apostrophizes his antagonist oa lus 

conte maps of spelling, grammar, anid 

a few other such trifling requisites :— 

‘¢ But shall the stanza-teeming mind, 
sy puliiy syn/aa be eontin’d? 

Shull dnspirateon wild and tree, 

Se cramp'd by liws of prosody ? 

Shall Ae, whose soul perspires with “ feeling,’ 

Be interrupted by the spelling 3 

Or, wien * enrapiur’d,” stop to hammer, 

Phose raptures lite dirty pravenar? 

Never! Let others dully bi ‘ity 

The commoa track with shac led feet ; 

Our Pindar still disdains the road, 

by pre, judice ignobly trod 5 

Tix ‘e’s not ahi ic iney'd scribbling sof, 

but colas you beauties where they're note 

— But our great bard extends his ieach, 

And nobly coius us parts of speech 1” 

There is, also, a very humourous 
description of the country life of a 
* Lady Bountiful,” of lifty years back, 
—but we must proceed, 

Phe second poea is more hastiy 
written, but also with great sprit. “Phe 
accountis given by a Bath waiter, to 
one of the same tras dey at Alimack’s, tu 
London. Phe rozue ts quite surcuslic, 
but, we believe that these gentry have 
ever been privileged peonle:— 

« Put here T mist uieniion the best tuine of ally 
Aud what Piminronisd everiaarks a Roth balls 
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bue@ VARTETY Us, Wicis so TAG ia the Ge W, 

‘Guat turn where oue would tue clusses wee 
new 5 


For here no dull level of rank and decrees, 

No uutorm mode, that sLows uli are ut ease 5 

But- dise a chess-table, part blace and put 
WILILC, 

Ty was a dehieate checker of dow and polite, 

Vie raotley assembl yc, so Dleaded tovether, 

sk Wats iiob,y OF yldolttyu,—-- b Was both, Ql t Ve tS 
neither.” 

of the * Verses to Laura,” (after- 

ward the last Mas. Sheridan.) we feel 





of Bath,’’ a hurles: jue description of a} 


Wore cdifhe nity in speakins > the poetry 
lis very beaut tiful, bat they have a very 
| strona political heienite., Their sub- 
| ject marks ther dates; and at that time 
My. Sberidan (tehting by the eide of, 
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and in conjunction with Mr. Fox,) was 
engaged in his hottest parliamentary 
warfare. They open very elegantly :— 
“¢ Scarce hush’d the sigh, scarce dried the tear, 
Affection pour’d upen a brother's bier: 
Another toss bids 1. qura’s sorrow’s flow, 


i , 


As keen in waguish as a sisters woe. 
Unknown to rie the o Heci Oo, hee $ilct, 

I dare uot couns+], dit she ask rehef: 

Yet may the wish no vain iptinsion prove, 

To shart ues grief, for all wino siiare ner love.” 


ant a 

Wiist deprecating, inthe * Emilooue 
to Seniivamis,”’ the tone of levity cene- 
rally adopted in those composiiions, it 


would, peraaps, be diffeult to paint 


out Goer dices in the laagaage than | 


these which oceur:— 
& When general plaudits speak the fuble o'er, 
Wich mute attention iad approv’d betore 5 
‘Tuo’ rader spirits love th’ accusiom’d jist, 
Wuich clases sorrow from tae vulgar breast, 
Still Leurts retin’d their sadden’d tints retain, 
The sigh is pleasure, and the jest is pain: 
Searce Lave they smiles to honour grace or wit 
Tho’ Roscius spoke the verse hizaself had writ. 
We have scarcely left ourselves room 
to add, what, after the above extracts, 
we are persuaded will be unnecessary, 
that we never finished a pamphlet, 
more delizhted with its contents; nor 
more assured that it will afford the 
sume gratification to our readers in 
veneral, A. 








THE CABAL. 

To the Editor of the Literary Journal, 

Siry;—Lhe facts are now made plata 
by my Jast letter. ‘That indefatigable 
little tool of the Cabal, Aiaes, must lave 
rmposed on Mr. — in this business. Al- 
though [ have not the pleasure of a pri- 
vate acquaintance with Mr. —, | have, as 
a visitor of the British Gallery, received 
from him as much civility and attention, 
mm his public office, as I could have 
wished from any gentleman in that situ- 
ation. ‘There can be but two conclu- 
sions, either that Mr. —, in applying to 
ine for a letter to Limes tor the proprie- 
tors, on the 27th of March, 1818, believed 
that he was about to render a service to 
ine proprictors by Opening a treaty foi 
uiv services, or that he was made privy 
to uta s’s intention; namely, that IImes 
was making use of him to worm a letter 
Out or wie, in private confidence, for the 
purpose of publication. | entertaia a 
firiy coaviction in the first of these con 
clusions, although Mr. Elimes’s note in 
reply purposely conveys an invidious 
meaning. Mr. — was undoubtedly ig- 
norant that these men, on the 27th of 
March, 1818, at a moment when he ap- 
plied to me for a letter to Elmes for tie 
proprietors, had twelve pages of calum- 
mies and abuse on me and Mr. West, 
comtasog a hemous attack upon the 
President's moral and protessional cha- 
pactes, printed in Bulmeer’s oflice, for 
pubdheatron ao four og five days inore. 
Wir. --—-— must have belleved, that 


| Elmes, who honours hin with the name 
| of FKIEND, in his account of this under- 
[hand artifice, applied to him with a fair 
and open iatention, and that the proprie- 
tors, 1n the tottering state ot the publica- 
tion, really wanted to treat for my assist- 
ance on my own terms of unrestricted 
agrency; and iny intent and hope were to 
expel the devils of falsehood and incen- 
diarism from its pages, and introduce 
truth, Justice, and iinpartial criticisin on 
the works of every artist of merit. ‘The 
case was to me precisely that of convert: 
ing a house of ill-fame, into an honest ha- 
bitation, and quietly removing a public 
nuisance, (| cabal, as a reward for, 


Lise 
what Jlaydon termed, in the Pxaininer, 
ouly afew weeks before, my Lyfe spent 
tn trying by my writings to rouse HISTOKI- 
cALfeechog, had prepared their plan for 
blackening me and Mr. West, and hoped, 
in their dark and doubledealing way, 
to have obtained a proposition written in 
private contidence, and conceding them 
my services. ‘Ihisthey intended to have 
= to further the attack from 
sisson Grove, in proof of which intention, 
that hopeful emissary, Elmes, has since 
published some FoxGED worDs, as a part 
of his own private note, in answer to my 
letter of the 28th of March, 1818, refusing 
to write for the Annals, which had been 
wormed out of me by his requesting Mr. 
—to apply to me tora letter to be laid 
by Elmes before the proprietors!! ! 
Whena man would dare to garble, torge, 
and publish matter as a correct extract 
from his own letter, of which I have the 
original to confront him with, what are 
we to think of his ultimate odect ? But 
when my letter, of the 23th of March, 
1818, (published in your last,) contained, 
in reply to their application, not only a 
distinct refusal, but a direct condemna- 
tion of their work, as ‘ a serious imury to 
the best interests of the British School and 
to individuals ;’’ they were flung on their 
backs. ‘Their object was to impose a be- 
lief on the public, that [ had proposed, 
and they had rejected, my aid, and that I 
hacidhen, forthe first tame, condemned their 
publication. They were then reduced to 
sustain Haydon’s credit, by a desperate 
effort to get on their legs again, by 
iMiveEs’s note of the 30th of March, 1818, 
to ine, Which now identities the iacts, that 
tuirteen days after the matter had wholly 
terminated, | was applied to by Mr. —, 
on the 27th of March, 1818, on the part 
of Elmes for the proprietors; that I, in 
reply, CONDEMNED their publication, and 
retused or declined to write for it; and 
that he adroitly made a cat’s paw of Mr, 
—-, (a gentleman, whom he has had the 
inipudence afterwards to term his freend,) 
without any other intention, but that of 
getuig, through his means, a letter out of 
ine, for the honourable purpose of break- 
Ing private confidence, by its publica- 
tion. Onthe Istof April, 1818, the se- 
coud day atter Mr. [elmes’s note, and 
Seals the fifth after Mr. —’s application 
ito me, the twelve pages of attack were 
published, containing, besides the most 








| supposed part of a private letter, (one yy 


two,) which [ had written in Mav, isi. 
to Capt. B., at Yarmouth, with a hope of 
doing all the little good that lay in my 
power to Mr. Haypbon, nearly sixtee;, 
months before I ever sary him. ‘This pri. 
vate letter had been confided, by Capt. 
B., with my sanction, to Mr. Haydon’, 
honour, in i814, to shew him my earnest. 
ness in the cause of modern art, for his 
private gratification. It matters not 
whether the two literary associates, Hay. 
don and Elimes, were alone or had othe, 
accomplices, in making up those twelre 
peges of abuse and falsehood. The rea{ 
or supposed extract from my _ private 
letter, in Haydon’s hands, identifies him 
with the act, and fixes the responsibility 
upon him. As he, who sends but asingle 
battalion to assist an invading army, is 
thereby committed in the whole hostile 
spirit and action of the war; the p etended 
review and the supposed extract, the 
breach of private confidence and the wil- 
ful calumnics, in which they have been 
pleased to join the name of Wesr with 
Inliie, are incorporated as one publication 
and one act, of which the responsibility 
falls upon Haydon, whether he acted 
alone and wrote the whole twelve pages 
to be copied by Elines for the composi- 
tors, or that he and Elmes obtained the 
direct or indirect concert of other agents. 
It is not, in this case, the matter published 
as asupposed extract, and which is, in it- 
self, even, if true, fairly to be accounted 
for, on my side; but the malicious inten- 
tion of a return of evil for good, with 
which Haydon and Elmes published it. 
If it were, however, only a mere ques 
tion of the weather, and when explained 
it will be found to be as light, LT have a 
right to consider it a fabrication, because 
neither I, nor a person in my family, whe 
read my letter in May, 1814, nor Cap 
tain B. who received it, have any recol- 
lection of its containing the passage pub- 
lished by Haydon and Elmes, as a suj- 
posed extract from it. Although, from 
false stury relative to the Academy and 
Haydon, which I heard on the day | 
wrote that letter, it is not impossible, but 
{ might have written something of te 
kind, as matter of loose and hasty hearsay 
for the eye of an individual only, 2c 
therefore open, if wrong, to immediate 
correction. But Lhave no recollection o! 
having written it; and no reasonable pet 
son would have me believe it, merely, 
because it has been published by Elmes, 
inthe Liber Falsitatis, or, because Haydo 
has aflirmed in writing to Captain s 
when written to, in May, 1818, for 3° 
explanation, relative to this honoura® 
act, that the passage published in Apt 
last, is in my letter, and that sy (eter 
was then in kis hands. li has no pearl’ 
whatever, on my present opiniols, <r" 
could be io more than the substance vol 
report, which [ had heard that day) 
discovered to be false in a tew days” 
‘Tome, its truth or falsehooa are ve 
moment, but it may be of some (- ! 
Ilaydon; to show, tor his own San@ °°" 
. . eo el eneLe © 
a breach ot copfidenc e@ ona de 10 
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tempt to return evil for good, have not, 
in this instance, been accoinpanied by a 
viterary forgery. Mr. Haydon, however, 
forgot that extract 1n September, i815, 
when he taus wrote to me of that iden- 
sical letter, from which, in April, 1818, 
he attempted to extract a potson for 
me — “ J shall EVER remember, with 
GRATITUDE, your description to MY 
ERIEND, Mr. B. of M vig vig 

SOLOMON, it came at a time o 
WAN'T and PERSECULION = and 
SICKNESS, it made an IMPRESSION 


on me, which will go with me out of 


vhe world; it SHOOK me, and it AF- 
FECTED me. Betiéve ne, DEAR Sir, 
your's TRULY, EVER, B. R. Haydon.”— 
Yet, after all this mockery of protesta- 
tion, I repeat it, out of that identical 
letter describing his SoLomon, to Captain 
B.—this honour to his profession, in con- 
junction with Elmes, published a real, or 
supposed extract, in April, 1818, to work 
the worst purpose of his heart against me! 
There was, also, an attempt, in the 
twelve pages of falsehood and abuse, on 
me and Mr. West, hashed up by the two 
associates, in the LIBER FALSITATIS, 
Haydon and Elmes, on the first of April, 
1818, an attempt to excite NORTH- 
COTE against me, as if that pink of 
truth and since.ity, Haydon, was his 
kind-hearted friend!!! ‘* Besides, are 
Reynolds, and Fuseli, and NortHcore, to 
be totally out of this question ?’—* lor 
eur own parts, we would rather be the 
painter of Northcote’s pathetic picture of 
the Young Princes dead, and being secretly 
conveyed down the tower steps, than any 
large picture Mr. West ever painted in 
his life.”” ‘These two passages were de- 
signed to persuade Northcote, that Hay- 
don and Elmes were his friends, and that 
I was hisenemy. Yet, Haydon had en- 
deavoured to make me ingraft in his 
own Life, the following malignant charge 
against Northcote: —‘* Of Norrucote, J 
think with abHorreNce, he told me I was 
going wrong, that anatomy was of no use, 
and many a WRETCHED DAY have / 
passed from his CRUELTY.” This pre- 
clous overflowing of Haydon’s friendly 
tart, Is part of sixteen closely written 
pages, which he furnished me with, in July, 
1817, as materials for his Life, having 
bound me, in the February preceding, not 
to mention init, the merits or name of any 
ye ainter, so as to interfere with his, 
r that the Life must be Haydon’s, and 
rt ti le alone. He, at the saine 
tlemar st ged his honour to ne, as a gen- 
je ee faith, as a private friend, 
the Ht ? ord T might safely rely for 
vate i the documents, which he was 
tive ee ¥ me with. But the sample rela- 
audit : : orthcote shows what they are; 
FW = _ fourteen days before Hay- 
Paes of ays ublished their twelve 
and me ag and falsehood on Mr. W est 
DEAR’ cree don craftily wrote “© MY 
a REY?’ to me, to worm out ot 
» those sixteen pages of damning docu- 
ments, which his cae ance told hn 1, his 
intended breach ops ence told him, his 
me Preach of private confidence to 
» Would render it my duty to publish 
ity publish 


with all his private letters!!! / had re- 
ceived a lucky warning of their rateniion, 
and onthe very next day, (the 17thof March, 
1818,) Haydon, imagining from my answer, 
that the MS. in his hand-writing was lost 
or burnt, instantly dropt his four years’ 
tone of gratitude, wrote me an in-olent 
letter, aifecting to know nothing of my 
intention to publish his life, until thea; 
accusing me of going to publish his life 
without knowing whether it would be agree- 
able to him or not; and, when he was cer- 
tain that his and Elmes’s intended attack 
upen ine, would prevent me from pub- 
lishing his inemoirs, pretended to assume 
an authority to forbid the publication! 
My answers, to deprivehimn and Elmes of 
any possible pretext for their forthcoming 
attack upon Mr. West and me, were writ- 
ten, as if [ deemed them a pair of most 
honourable Brutuses, and were copied by 
Friends. His Ms. however, likethe Aand- 
writing upon the wall for him, is in my 
possession, and my work on West’s histo- 
rical picture, which gained ne triends in 
every amateur circle, was the cr¢me for 
which my grateful friend would strike 
me ** PROSTRATE!!!”” 
Lain, Sir, your respectful Servant, 
Wa. Caney. 
P.S. In my fast, for three days” 
read * four.” 





Ma. KEAN ANDTHE AUTHOR OF 
THE “« TPALIANS.” 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sir,— Mr. Kean has not disowned the 
letter; Lo am, therefore, reluctantly 
obliged to believe, that it emanated from 
himself; rather than from one of those 
enemies, who, conscious of their own in- 
significance, are ever active in their ma- 
lice against celebrated characters. — In 
fact, | really thought that some one had 
assumed Mr. Kean’s name, for the pur- 
pose of doing him theshort and little in- 
jury ofa day; instead of which it appears 
to be his own, and the injury must last for 
years! 

Circumstantial evidence, Mr. Editor, is 
sometimes far better than positive. Mr. 
Kean knows, and every one must know, 
that [ cannot, by any association, have 
positive proof of what passed, many 
mouths ago, i private conversation. 
But the following exiract froma news- 
paper of this day, furnishes such a fortu- 
nate commentary on my text,that I think 
no argument will be cotecined necessary 
to prove, at least, the probability of my 
statement. 

I have stated, inthe preface to ** The 
Italians,”’ that a gentleman having sent a 
letter, relative to atragedy he had written, 
to Mr. Kean, Mr. Kean” returned for 
answer, that unless the entire interest cen- 
tered in the chiracter designed for him, 
tt would neither suit his reputation nor the 
interests of the theatre that it should he 
accepted. This assertion Mr. Kean de- 
nies, and vet it does most unfortunately 
happen, that the very gentleman who told 
me this, has. ina journal of this day, 





given the following statement: — 


- 


i «6 The Jettersentto Mr. Kean indicated 
ithat there were two characters in the 
I piece, as it then stood, either of which 
night be so written up as to render it the 
principal; and Mr. Kean was requested 
tosav which of the two he would preter, 
that it might bealtered accordingly. Mr. 
Kean, without waiting to sre the MS., 
wrote back, ‘unless the character alloited 
to me is the chief object of the play, tt will 
not be consistent with my reputation or the 
interests of Drury Laue Theaire to accept 
it? Now the chief object was to make a 
good play: and the story required that 
the three feinale and two of the male chee 
racters should be such as would require 
good acting, though the author was pre~ 
pared to give Couspicuous prominence to 
whichever of the latter Mr. Kean might 
wrest aifect.”” 

If, atter this confirmation of what I 
have asse ted iu one instance, Mr. Kean 
should still deny the substance of our 
conversations, I svall think nyselfsustined, 
much against my will, in putting hint to a 
test, from which his better judgment 
must recoil, And yet surely the man, 
who is not to be believed upon his word, 
ir not to be believed upon his oath! 


Uitherto, in the midst of many difficul- 
ties and injuries, 1 have been fortunate 
enough to command a considerable por- 
tion of personal respect; and [ aim proud 
to say, that, tothe best of my belief, ] 
have never lost a single friend. But I 
give public notice to all my friends, nu- 
merous and respectable as they are, that 
[shall have a contempt for any one of 
them, who may, hereatter, shake me by 
the hand, if I do not come successfully 
out of this controversy. And I now caf 
upon the more active portion of the Sub- 
Committee of last year, not only to lose 
all friendship for me as a man, but, 
for the sake of public justice, for the in- 
terests of the proprietors of the theatre, 
and outof respect to the acknowledged 
talents of Mr. Kean, I call upon them in- 
stantiy to come forward and convict me 
publicly of a falsehood, if Lam wrong in 
stating, that Mr. Kean, previous to his 
journey into Scotland, gave a distinct and 
positive pledge, that nothing on his part 
should prevent my tragedy from succeed 
ing The Jew of Malta, and that, too, with- 
out any reference lo compassion®, 

That Mr. Moore, when he found thé 
conduct of Mr. Kean was operating to my 
disadvantage, might, two orthree months 
afterwards, plead the great expenses | 
had been put to, and the loss in time and 
money [ should sustain, if, after the so- 
leinn pledges that had been given, my 
Tragedy should not be pertormed, is 
very posible. bor having long been in 
the habit of reading Seneca and Boethtus, 
I felt no shame in contessing to Mr. 
Moore, nordo Tnow, in woe Be con - 
fessing te the world, that from several per- 
sons not keeping their engagements with 


bn 








* Mr. Kean modestly says, “ Mr. P. Moore 
excited with some ability my personal compas- 
sion for Mr. Bucke, in consequence of whieh I 
maidertook to act in his play.” 
































JY say ai y t A r ( t! . te 
me, my truly excellent wile, iny children, | already, had dogs, horses, elephants, and ; Parren, althougha very excellent actor, 
and myself, were, for ihe time, in great monke vs, (exclusive of tumb slers, rope- | not quite a paragon of pertection |! : 
coinparative want ! . talancers, anal jugglers, ) and, before fo: 1S Lhe coun plime nt he $O inode thy pays 

From the sl month of my mar-| we, no doubt, shall have the whole of the | the very numerous admirers of My. Kean. 
riage, up to the moment in whicn Tam} inhabitantser Exeter’ Change, transplanted —when he tells them shat actor’s exer. | 
writing, I have been visited with such aj fromthe Strand, imto our classec and aa- | ons make them stare —ts one of the most | 
series of afflictions, asure, Ethink, scarcely | teoaal theaires! elegant and deticate that can possibly be t 
to be paralleled in the cnaals of private AS a Consequence of this degradation imagined, ' 
jife. But ain too prowd te excite eveny of the Stage, we must naturally expect a One of the first dramatic critics of thie s 
tiie ssmipat ny of the pubic , much tess the falling off in dramatic | terature ; there- pre sent di Vv, is a writer in Biack) WOUG r 

compassion of Mr. Kea [ an also too | tore, we must not wonder, when we see | cdinburgh Magazine, whose lpartial | 
sensible of the beautiful pT diinde etad-| the places of Shakspeare, Ben Johnson, | description of the exce Llences and de. h 
versity to repi ine; thoneh “t would be! Fletcher, &c. tilled Wo DY Niessrs. Shiel, | fects of Mir. Kean bas not been sur i 
miraculous did [not sometimes feel tin- Kenny. Dimond, and Co.; tor diihough pussed by anny criticisin, of the last tei a 
patience and disgust. we have living poets of the highest | years. Mr. diazlitt (wie, thougu not " 

Mir. Kea, | understand, | 1S eccasionally powers, vet not one of thei Hats written always CODSsIsLE iit. Is, ReVvei Lacriess, d ” 
inthe habit ot doing generous actions to for the Stage : and why have they not? | eritic of no sinail prete NSLOUS, ) is a tt 
persons of his own profession; but for} Because thes cannot stoop ** to be the | warm admirer of My. Kean’s abilities a 
him to presume to the consequence of | vivais of au ape; and because they know Lord Byron, and many oluer literary che: al 
exercising compassion towards, me,]} that an elephant, or a stad of horses, | racters of the highest rank, are his ad- * 
would have been asubject for my ridicule, | would draw a larger audience at one initers; and these men must be told, by py 
were [ not so far advanced ti ihe hnow- | house, than all their united powers could | tie liberat and candid Mr. brown, that ad 
lege ce human nature as to know, that | at the other. the object of their admiration and aj) 
red “fot is the weapon of deve NErALNe fromthe same cause, dramatic criticism platise can Only muke them stare! Tite 
minds. isatavery lowebp. {| do not mean to] unbiu- shing impudence of this assertion 

by the more active portion of the Sub- include, under this term, the vile trash | Was Certalaly never surpassed, Lee 
Coin. nittee, TI, of course, mean Peter} of some of the daily and weekly prints; The poem may sell to those admirers Ger 
Moore, Esq. Member for Coventry, and | tor the prostituted pens of hire ling scrib- | of Covent Garden, who will not. suffer ! 
Colonel Douglas, of York Place, ‘Baker blers, none, but the most ignorant, care. | any talent to exist beyond its walls; but, thre 
Street. ‘These gentlemen are of high |-—‘llose productions, called poems, Lhope, tor the honour of iny Countrymen, M. 
consideration in the country, and L call | which are ushered into the world with | these are very few. _ pa 
Upon them, as mnen aud as gentleme Nh, Lo iInore Ceremony, pulf, and aanunciaiion, ile atiects to defend hiinself irom the hac 
do that justice e to Nir. Kean, which 1} vy Anthony Pasquins, Browns, and others charge (in vour review of the poem) ol re 
should wish, were | plac ed in Mr. Kean’s | of the saine sort, are more di: 1ngerous bespatte ring Mr. Young with iis abuse Ir 
*ituation, to have adminis stered to mvself. when read gen erally, (wh ich, ethan ver aiid points out to your notice, the eres 
Shouldthey be silent, their silence must, } forthe credit of candour and lpartiality, , | mation in favour of Mr Young. Gene 
of course, be cons trucd toinv benefit. is seldom the case:) and when the mask FOus man! has he to learn, that Mi, 

Mr. Kean state s, in his unfortunate let- | is stripped off, and the assassin of repu-} Young ts as litte benefitted by bis prabe, 
ter, that when he read my worst of allbad | tation, and the blaster of character is | as he could be injured by his censure; 
tragedies, the only feelinas it excited | exposed, he is generally found to be} Mr. Young is far above his reach! lus Tota 
ainong thepe rtormers wereuncontrollable | alors st that class ** w hose acquis intance | peu vlic are not to be led by the nose —_ 
laughter, und pity tor the Author! Now, {is infamy, and whose touch is poison!” quite, In such a tender ass- like manuct, ‘ 
this j ly either a Curious fact, oranalk ining i fie spirit of party which pe rV ac des this | as Mr. Brown svelns lo pu ULE 5 tiere thes 
accusauon. J am, therefore. resolved, whole nation, aud ireqt ientiv absorbs all| | are some who will judge for themselves, aN 


that the public shall know the actual | the better feelings, has reached even the |and who can distingutsa between tie hot! 
truth or untruth of this assertion; and I theatre, the source (if properly conducted) | critic ** who notatng extenuiales, — ire 





call upon Mr. Rae, Mr. Pope, and Mrs. | of rational amusement and moral instruc- | down aught in malice,” and the mis The 
Glover *,to state, publicly, in a body, and tion. ‘The question, now, is not, what} creant whose venal pea is hired to abuse canis 
with as Litile delay as possible, whether | piece is to be seen? but, what theatre is | or eulogize. a” * 
they did or did not comiit that most dis- | tv be visited: ‘Phe Stage wants reformation, but oo” i 
eracetul euirvuge on private feeling, of ‘Lhis spirit (to their shame be it spoke n) | bits management, and in the pieces Wil a tines 
which Mr. Kean so roundly has accused influences most or the daily and weekly | are produce don its there are wiany se peri 
them! Irthey did, the world will have | papers, tie proof of which inay be ¢ “asily excelient performicis On tne stage, adil) net 
a sure criterton by which to judge of ike aay by comparing ther Criticisins 4 Hot engaged at either of the Wik Sud smal 
then! Wthey did not, something better | ftom time totime. ‘Lae removal of per- | Wes, Which are proba - cheating sai Asa 
than my asseitions will be atforded to the | formers from one house to the other has | decks, to make way tor ‘Pid OCKh 3 LIEN the « 
world, by which they may judge the vera- a surpt ‘ising etiect on their talents; for, if Mr. Brown had witennp! ed reforinatio® and | 
city of Mer. Kean. ; so What is medtocrity at Drury Lane, ap- there, his attempt woul {have pee pl 6 pares 
The Aurnog of the proaches the summit of exce lence when {| worthy; but to ‘trike at the very p Ha hero 
PiribosoPHy of Narcuke. removed to Covent Garden. of atotteriay fabric, snows tov in : ourr 
RMarch 21, Way, A Mr. Brown, who has written a very | Wish for its total rao ‘to be raiscoustrucs i 
I Porm, © alied ** The Stage,”’ 1s Tain, your's, foe sai the p 
$ 4 ‘ Ds F . 
OTHE STAGE.” J itsust palpadly tatluvenced by this euuale wie Den Statin 
. a | derations, ana i wish pe Mav let be in- | ———-——_——----——- PXPa 
lo tic Aditar Of sie Lierury Journal, | tlaenced by a still imiore despi cavle one: ON MIiN-. NiLDIWIV ES, from 
Sin, — Poems ot considerable amerct | hom lis style of eulogizing the co: MPaANY | any PARTICULARLY ON ‘THOSS WHO PA Oura 
haves da the “ oldentime,” been written | VU! Covent Garden, aid abusing that o! ei MuMaeriee Ad WELL AS a) pWIFERY: be 
on tmissubpect; but, alas! the Stave itseh Drury Lane, bLshould be led to HWMagine, foo si  £ ie J ouriu aU 
has aegenerated, and is gradualiv ap- | feat his enterest, in the question, was To the Editor of the Liierury o™ at the 
proaching to a menagerie! We have, | Sister than he would wisi to have Sik,—In my former Co! ee Bu 
7 ! | - _ | known. upon Parish Registers, inserted In Yo withi 
eR ay eae e Es, Nliss Drunton, though avery pretty and last 1 number, I promised to weno seg _ 1 
lack are in America: but | request therm to eregant 17} irl, as, by no means, the per- | observations upon the employs 1 siaene* fing 
take the earliest Opportunity of tavouung inc rectly finished ana accoinplished actress, | male practitioners 10 midwitrys ', ee 
Se 


‘}that’ Mr. Browa insinuates; and Mr. fore hasten to perform imy prow! 


Withh (heed! Costileiy line wise ; 
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Upon the death of the Princess Char- 
totte of Wales, I happened to refer to the 
ills of mortality, with an intention of col. 
lecting evidence respects the diminu- 
tion of mortality in childbed since the 
employment ot men-midwives, from their 
superior skill. Phe result of my inqul- 
ries turned out contrary to my expecta- 
tion. From a_ collection of the vearly 
hills of mortality, from [G57 to 1758, 
Fondon. quarto, 175, with appendixes 5 
and the last appendix, called A Comnpa- 
rative View of the Diseases and Ages, &c. 
bv J. P, Esq. FO R.S. oT have extracted 
the following summary Of thirty vears, of 
atime, during which, the profession was 
alinost entirely in female hands, the male 
practisioners being called in only in des- 





perate Ciuises. 


From 1723 to 1732 in 152.913 burials, 1199 


oe a .o el 24) y Are stated 
1738 .. 1742 .. 141,720 ........ 1297 | to have 
ee 7 ee ol ee 952 «died in 
STOR... BINS cc TIGNES ccccvsee 40 P child bed, 
758 .. 19798 .« WGOTA ..ccce ee (45 F i e in the 
Total of 30 yeus .. 750,322 ..... .. OFST | month. 
Average of PD year... 25,010 ........ 200 
General average...... 1009 ........8, or rather more. 


Taking. then, a series of eight vears, of 
the bills of morfality, as quoted in the 
Monthly Magazine, tor a period in which, 
on the contrary, the male practitioners 
had nearly the whole of the practice, I 
found that © 

In 1807 in 18.334 burials, 164°) 


ROK .. 19.954 ..... eos 172 
1899 .. 16,680 ..... eco 133 
lO...) 19.693 ....... 183 | Are stated to 
Wil .. 17043........ 208 have died in 
1812 .. BS.2Q9% ..ccccce 152 / child-bed, i. e. 
so Ge éaxcees 186 J ia the mouth. 
Ss4 .. FETED . cee coe 216 

Total of 8yearsl47,304 ....e000 1404 

Aver.of 1 year 18,413 .....00. 175 

General Average 1000 ........ 10, or rather less. 


Now, as no alteration in drawing up 
these bills took place during these periods, 
waatever errors they contain must atfect 
both periods equally. ‘Two things, then, 
dre peculiarly striking in these extracts. 
The one, that notwithstanding the great 
increase of buildings which has taken 
place in every parlor the bills, and which 
would seem to indicate a greater popula- 
tion in the latter, than in the former 
period ; yet the annual average of the 
ourials-in the fatter period is | much 
smaller, being, indeed, one quarter less. 
As énative of London, I can recollect 
the small space ia which my grandfather 
and his relations were cooped up, com- 
pared to that occupied by an equal num- 
Serot my own farnily at present, although 
our relative station in society remains the 
ea his. We may therefore conclude, 
= population of London remains either 
vised or has decreased; and that the 
2 S8t0n of tae buildings arises merely 
tie he greater room we occupy than 
,| ancestors; so that we need neither 
_° Surprised at the malignant fevers or 
: het _ formerly ravaged London, nor 

B, ot ae ee in the present age. 
Within eon falls more immediately 
the ical ely e ed medical polity, 1S 
Deing in the eke of chen, 
fourth, In enti oion of nearly one- 

‘2, “hGeavouring tu discover the 
re tainly ne oe mortality, it would 
. ‘ Injustice to scren. e, to 
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attribute it solely to the change from 
female to male practitioners in mid- 
wifry, although there is too great reason 
to suppose, that this increase of mortality 
has indirectly arisen trom this circum- 
stance, and been in a great measure 
occasioned by the practice of man-mid- 
wifry not having been made universally a 
separate branch of the profession, or at 
least conjoined only with pure surgery. 
Unfortunately, some of the apothecaries, 
and those surgeons wio also practised 
medicine, took it up, and thus, almost 
necessitated the others, either to adopt 
the same course, or to take In a partner, 
who, generaliy, at the end of theterm, or 
even before, got possession of the whole 
of their business, the ernployment by tie 
inistress usually securing the aiiendance 
upon the whole family. Now, an 
apothecary must have several medical 
patients to visit every dav, or he cannot 
live by his profession, and these require 
aregular attendance once, and,in some 
cases, twice a-day, which is incompatible 
with asedulous attendance upon slow cases 
of midwifry. It is, therefore, but too pro- 
babie, that an impatience of the confine- 
ment has led to a too trequent use of in- 
struments, to hasten the delivery, and thus 
produced a greater mortality by clild- 
bed, than when femeles only were em- 
ploved, who, having no other calls to 
attend to, waited patiently for the natural 
termination—an opinion that receives 
confirmation from an apothecary having, 
lately, in one of the Medical Journals, 
deprecated the employment of females 
in midwifry, as not capable of using in- 
struments, thus making the use of them 
the distinguishing point of male practice. 
Now, as surgeons, who do not practice 
medicine, are not tied to so strict an at- 
tendance upon their patients, so they can 
have little or no occasion tohurry the de- 
livery ; and therefore, it is probable, that 
if the practice of man-midwitry was a 
separate profession, or only conjoined 
with that of the surgeons, who do not 
practice medicine, this increased mor- 
tality would not take place. As Dr. 
Burrows is totally unmindful of the fainous 
answer of the Freach merchants to the 
Prime Minister, Colbert, when he offered 
toissue regulations concerning their trade, 
even to their own desire, Latssezs nous 
faire, and is well known to have a rage 
for legislating in respect to the profession, 
it were to be wished, that, if he cannot 
refrain from gratifying this penchant, 
among his other objects, he would endea- 
vour to have the practice of medicine and 
man-midwifry made incompatible eim- 
ployments, like the professions of a 
butcherandatanner; and inthis, he would 
be less liable to incur oblocuy than ona 
former occasion, as he would, on one 
hand, displease few or none, and on the 
other, please the very numerous Class of 
apothecaries, who only practice midwitry 
to retain their medical practice, while, mM 
their heart, they loath and abhor the other, 
still more those who linger ty obseurnity, 
at eonguer their aver- 
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deration can have any weight with him, 
when mounted on his hobby-horse, would 
injure none, and probably save the lives 
of many mothers, to the great advantage 
of their voung familtes, which lives are 
now sacrificed,and the children bereaved 
Loft their tenderest parents, by the linpa- 
tience of the general practitioner, to visit 
the other persons under his care. 

‘The population of the bills of mortality 
is usually taken as one eighth of that of 
the whole kingdom; theretore, the vearly 
burials will be 147.307, and the annual 
mortality. in childbed, according to the 
pre ent rate, now men-midwives are em- 
ploved, will be 1404, but, aece rding to 
the old proportion of erghtin 1o00 burials, 
as when women midwives opty were @In- 
ploved, it would be only 1176, or racher 
more % the vearly increased mor- 
tality in coilabed, ts 208; andthis increase, 
In Nitv-six vears, that is to say, irom the 
vear 1762, when our Jate Queen was de- 
liveved otf the Prince Regent, and intro- 
duced the fashion of employing men inid- 
wives, although no absolute necessity er- 
isted for their interference, to the present, 
amounts to 1¥708 feinales, wiio have been 
sacrificed to this fashion, or, at least, tothe 
inion of medical practice with that ot 
midwitry. epicurus. 


FOUNTAINS IN LONDON. 
Tothe Editor of the Literary Journal. 
Sir, —Will you allow me to suggest, 
through vour excellent Journal, the pro- 
priety of removing one objection, made 
by foreigners, to our metropolis, the 
want of fountains; by hinting to those, 
who have influence ‘enough to ontain 
their erection, their beauty and useful- 
ness in the circuses of the new street. The 
expence of such beautiful “ aquatie”’ 
structures, would be trifling, compared 
with their importance, and the monopo- 
lizing water companies may wel supply 
them, as a small quantity of water, in an 
extended sheet, would produce a delight- 
ful and refreshing effect. I hope this 
notice will be echoed by others, and 
make me proud of the first hint, by its 
adoption. You'rs, &c. 


W. ft 
ne © ee OE a See, eee Ow EES Ore 


ANCIENT APPAREL. 

Monsieur de la Porte, in his Memoirs, 
printed I75!, p, 81, tells us, that the 
Comte de Chazest, in 1033, going to 
court, Was dressed in a suit ot black vel- 
vet, with white boots. ‘Phe same peron 
says, that Queen Anne of Austria, his 
mistress, seathim to the Duke of Loraine 
who had displeased her, and to reproach 
hima with his folly, with a present of a 
tahabare, as he calls it, o% bounet a0 Ane 
loise de velours verd chamaré de pussemens 
Wor double de ponue jeune, avce un bou- 
quet (le pl anes, vertes et juunes! Jt should 
seem, by thts, that it was then leoked 
Upon as a sort of 1001's cap; vet, by 
description, it seems to have beea niuch 
more ornamented thaa the hat, waten 
haus bani hed all SOLs OF Cups brat ie 
Scotch Hbonvet, bo Gaoube from sts 
ana bee tte 7 dete, (6 
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LETTERS FROM NORTH WALES. 


LETTER IX. 


Dolgelly, ———. 

Dear W.—We extended our ramble from 
Wangolien Vale to the neighbouring one 
of Valle Crucis; another retired spot 
inaguificently adorned with picturesque 
aa saute beauty. In anarrow recess, 
on one side, amidst a luxuriant grove of 
tall ash trees, the elegant ruins of Valle 
(Crusis, or, as it iscalled in Welsh, Llane- 
gwst Abbey, disclosed its mouldering 
fragments to our sight. ‘lhe most rigid 
anchorite could not have chosen a spot 
ynore secluded from ‘ the busy haunts of 
tnen,”’ or better adapted to the purpose 
of devotion, than the one in which this 
abbey ts situated, It isscreened, on every 
side, by high mountains, which entirely 
protect it from the inclemency of the 
winter. Miss Seward thus apostrophizes 
it:— 
Eav,ivy'd Valle Cruciy, tine decay'd, 

Dim on the brink of Deva’s wand sing flood, 
Yourivy'd arch glitt ring thro’ the tangled shade, 

Your grey lulls tow’ring o'er your night of 

wood ; 

Deep in the vale’s recesses as you stand, 
And, desolately great, the rising sigh command ; 
Say, lovely ruin’d pile, when former years 

Saw your pale train at midnight altars bow ; 
Saw superstition frown upon the tears 

That mourn’d the rash, irrevocable vow : 
Wore one young lip gay Eleanora’s * smile ? 

Did Zana’s * look serene one tedious hour 

beguile ? 


‘To judge from the specimens of archi- 
tecture which it displays, it must, indeed, 
have been a grand and magntiicent pile. 
At the west end, there is an arched door- 
way that has been very beautifully orna- 
mented; above this, were three lancet 
windows, and over thein a circular one, 
with three divisions. ‘The cloister on the 
south side, which, a century ago, was 
merely a shell, is now a comfortable farm- 
house. The east end, from its style of 
architecture, appears to have been built 
at a later period than the rest of the pile; 
and the long, narrow, pointed windows 
give it a dull and heavy appearance. The 
dormitory is converted into a hay-loft, to 
which there is access by outside stairs of 
heavy masonry. It is supported by three 
rows of arches, on single round pillars, a 
few of the ornaments of which are vet 

erfectly entire. ‘he area of the church 
1s too much shrouded with ash trees to be 
seen to advantage ; a axe, judiciously 
used, might contribute to the beauty of 
the ruin, as the elegant window of the 
chapel is completely concealed by the 
luxuriance of the foliage. A pleasing 
melancholy, however, pervades the whole 
scene ;— 
« The sober shade 
Lets fall a serious gloom upon the mind, 
That checks, but not appals. Such are the 
haunts 


* Alluding to Lady Lieanor Butler ant Miss 
Fonsonby ; who, in imitation of the muns of 
eid, cetied from the bustle wid gasety of the 
werd, (a this charmung vale 





Religion loves, a meek and humble muid, 
Whose tender eve bears not the blaze of day.” 


Llanegwst, like Y Vanner, was a Cister- 
tian monastery, ana dedicated to the vir- 
gin; it was founded in 1200, by Madee 
ap Gryffydd, Lord of Bromfield, and 
grandson of Owen Gwynedd, Prince of 
Wales. It is said to have been the first 
Welsh inonastery that was dissolved, 
which happened in 1255; from this period 
to 1612, it remained in the crown; and 
was then granted by James 1 to Edward, 
afterwards Lord Wootten. s\t the disso- 
lution, its :evenues were estimated at about 
two hundred pounds per anaum. 

Grose, in his antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain, gives a curious explanation (by a 
Welsh gentleman) of an inscription found 
among the ruins: it affords a capital speci- 
inen of antiquarian zngenuity:—‘* Most 
of these houses were founded by an in 
junction from the Pope, by way of pe- 
nance upon some great lords of those 
times, fer what the holy church judged 
infringements on her prerogative, or for 
some crime, which those fathers of the 
church knew full well how to avail them- 
selves of. Taking the matter in this 
light, and from the Welsh name of the 
place, the inscription upon the ruins will 
be intelligible. ‘lhe characters are maso- 
gothic and franco-theotiscan, mixed-— 
MDH OO TiR BMSPOE ac ha aPO 
uS = PRO BHQV OES CM GR QO. 
The tirst double letters Itaketo be MAD, 
or Madocus; H, hoc; OO, monasterium ; 
HR, honor; B, beate; M, Mane; S, 
Sancte ; P, panchent; OF, cedificavit ; 
ac, et; ha, hoc; aP, appropiiavit; Ous, 
opus; PRO, pro; B, bono; HQV, hos- 
pitioque; ORS, ejusdem; CM, centum 
marcas: GR, gratis; Q, quoque; O, 
ordinavit.—In English,—Madoc, a peni- 
tent, erected this monastery tothe honour 
of the blessed and holy Virgin, and ap- 
propriated for this work, and for the bet- 
ter maintenance thereof, an hundred 
maiks, which he freely settled on them!”’ 
Risum tencatss. anici ? This will remind 
youof Aiken D:am’s Lang Ladle, in the 
 Antiquary,’? wich was as ingeniously 
interpreted: — Aericcls Dicauit Libens 
Lubens.”’ 

On our way back, we turned aside to visit 
the ruins of Dinas Bran Castle, situate 
on the summit of a high and almost per- 
pendicular mountain, a mil» from Lian 
gollen. It was a building of some extent, 
and, from its situation, must have been 
of great strength, the sides of the moun- 
tain being so steep, that it was with con- 
siderable difliculivy we gained the top. 
The prospect, frou the summit, is ex- 
tremely grand, as it commands a clear 
view ot the vales of Llangollen and Valle 
Crucis, with a large portion of the sur- 
rounding country, finely varied with hill 
and dale, and intersected by the Lee. 
Dinas Bran is supposed to have been one 
ot the oldest castles in the princpality. 
Its founder is not correctly known. Some 
attribute its erection to Brennus, 
Gauilte general, who came into this coun- 
trv to contend with his brother Bellinus ; 
the onts however, for this sippo- 
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—— 
sition, is the similarity of the names Brau 
and Brennus. With regard to its etyinop 
it appears more probable, (for the most 
accurate historians place the date of jts 
erection, at a later period than that ip 
which Brennus visited Britain,) that je 
derives its name from the river Bran, 
which washes the foot of the mountain 
where it is built; this isthe opinion of the 
celebrated Llwyd, whose indefatigable 
researches in the —— of his native, 
and other countries, have justly entitled 
him to be ranked among the first of 
British antiquaries. This castle was the 
principal residence of the Lords of Yale,+ 
and might have been founded by one of 
them. It was, likewise, inhabited by 
Griffith ap Madoc, who, having traitor- 
ously deserted the cause of his country, 
entered the service of the English; and 
was afterwards obliged to retreat to this 
aérial fortress, where, it is supposed, he 
put an end to his existence. In 1390, 
Myfanwy Vychan (Vaughan) resided 
here. She was avery beautiful and ac- 
complished female, and a descendant of 
the house of Tudor Trevor. Her beauty 
inspired the bard Howel ap Einion Lug- 
liv, who addressed an ode of great sweet- 
ness to her.} The next morning we left 
Llangollen, and crossing the country, ar- 
rived at Cann Office, (an inn by the road 
side,) from whence we proceeded to Mall. 
wvd, where we refreshed and rested our- 
selves; and about six o'clock commenced 
ourride to Dolgelly, ten miles beyond this 
place. .A short distance from Mallwyd, 
we passed through Dinas y Mowddvwy, 
once a town of considerable importance, 
but now scarcely deserving the appella- 
tion of a village; and, a mile or two 
further on, ascended a pass between the 
mountains called Bwich Oerdrws.§ It is 
impossible to describe the wildness of the 
scene in this part of the country. The 
road is separated, on each side, trom the 
inountains, by a narrow slip of pasture- 
land; on the Jeft a river fed over Its 
rocky bed, washing the base of the moun- 
tain which bounds it on the opposite side, 
and in some places visible; in oth.’s, to 
be distinguised only by its brawling 
among the stones, orin the clefts of the 
rocks, which occasionally interrupt 1% 
passage, while the mountains themselves, 
rearing their lofty summits to the clouds, 
enclosed us on either side. The bolt 
ness of the prospect 1s not softened ti 
within about six miles of Dolgelly, wie 
the verdant meadows and fertile "oo 
of Caeryvnweh, the seat of the Lord ¢ hiel 
Baron Sir Richard Richards, are see) © 
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+ The Lords of Yale were the descendants 
Osborn Fitzzeraid, Eurl of Desmond; 4! fo 
lowed Grithth ap Cynan from Ireland, Witt 
be had retired to avoid the troubles Wi" 
avitated Wales. — 

tT Fennant has given a translation of 
Ode, in his “ Tour in Wales.” . 
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§ This pass is distinguished, as being ¢* a 
{ the tliree pi ces where all the great men ot ; 
tuin districts assembled, six years after tn ye 
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the right. This landscape of fertility con- 
tinues to Doigelly, where we arrived by 
nine o'clock, as fatigued as it Is possible 
two persons could be, after a ride of many 
miles through the wilds of Merioneth. 
Farewell ! 





shire. es 
Your's, &c. 
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TRUE RISTORY OF ST. GEORGE. 
(Concluded from p. 173.) . 

I ENTER now on the Post- Normannic 
times : and here Dr. Heylin will inform 
wou of a chapel founded in honour of 
him, A. D. 1074%. Sir William de Mo- 
hun, the elder, temp. Gul. Cong. built a 
»riory of Benedictine Monks, on the 
NW. side of Dunster Castle, county 
Somerset, to the honour of St. Georget. 
And A.D. 1974 0r 1075, Robert D’Oily 
and Roger [veri, founded and endowed, out 
of their estates, the collegiate church of St. 
George, for secular canons within the 
castleof Oxford?. William, son of Nigel 
de Greisley, dedicated the Priory of 
Canons at Greisley, in the county of 
Derby, to St. Mary and St. George, in 
the reign of King Henry 1.6 ‘The seals 
of this religious foundation are extant in 
drawings, in a M.S. Charntulavy of the 
library at Manchester, one with the eques- 
trian figure of St. George alone, in- 
scribed, Sigtllum Prioratus Sts Georgit 
de Greseley: and another with the same 
tvpe, andthe dragon underneath, whereof 
the legend is, Ségrllum Coventus Sti Geor- 
git de Greseley A.:: The first of these 
seals belongs plainly, as appears fromthe 
instrument it hangs to, to the reign of 
Henry II, or Richard J, and the latter to 
the vear 1420)|. It appears to me, from 
a deed sans date, and from another of 19 
E.1., in the same Chartulary, that the 
family of Greisley, which is indeed very 
ancient, made use of the same device on 
theirseals, whence it should seem, that 
they regarded St. George as the peculiar 
patron and advocate of their house ** ; 
and that the Saint was commonly repre- 
sented here, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
century, On horseback ++. William of 
Malmsbury, who flourished, A. D., 1145, 
inthe reign of King Stephen, mentions 
Mt. George in his fourth book twicefit. 
And Mr. Selden cites a M.S., written, in- 
deed, in the reign of Henry VIII, but 
affording a passage, relative to that of 
Richard [; itis intituled, Jnstitutio claris- 

* Heylin, p. 294. 

t Tanner, Notit. p. 467. 

} Kennet’s Parl. Antiq. p. 59. Tanner Norit. 
p. 418. 

§ Tanner, Notit, p-. 79. 

| Itis evident, from the former of these seals, 
0 the fable of the dragon had not reached 
ngland in the twelfth century. 
hae co " not ay A pe that William, 
“ine € priory, had been in the Holy 
ov Mt fafterwards King Edward HI., 

ya. Virgil tells us, represented St. George, 


mesma and mourated onan horse, he uppeare ‘| try 
‘ 





ones. Polvd Virg 1) RA Bait 1465) 
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simi ordinis militaris a prenobili subliga- 
culo nuncupati. The place istooremarkable 
to be oinitted, and I shall, therefore, give 
itfrom Mr. Selden. 
though the original of the Order is justly 
attributed to King Edward IIL, ‘* yet a 
purpose of making it, is supposed much 
ancienter in an author that wrote under 
Henry VIU[. He says, that Richard }. 
purposed it in the holy warres, where, 
In a tedious siege, tandem allabente per 
Divi Georgii, ué opinatum esi, interven- 
tum spiritu, ventt tn mentem ut quorun- 
dam electorum militum cruribus coriaceum 
subfibulum guile ad nunus tuac solum ha- 
bebat, indueret, quo future gloria me- 
mores et condicio, si vincereat, ad rem 
fortiter ac strenue gerendam experzefie- 
rent, ad Romunorum instar apud quos illa 
coronarum varictas, guibus varits de cau- 
sis donati sunt et tnsigniti milites, ut his 
velut trritamentis excussa vecordia virtus 
animi fortitudogue pectoris Jervidior ex- 
urgeret atgue exiliret ; what ancient testi- 
mony he had to justify this, I have not 
yet learned.”* And, it is plain, that 
the church of St. George, at Colgate, in 
the city of Norwich, was erected before 
A. D. 1226. Walter de Berney was 
vicar of it in the time of Bishop Walpole, 
from 1288 to 1209. There was a frater- 
nity or gild of St. George, established in 
the Black friars church at Norwich 1385, 
to which Sir Jolin Fastolf gave ‘ an angel 
silver, silver and guylt, berying the arme 
of St. George.” q. his cross or his limb. 
The fraternity subsisted till 1731, when 
being deeply in debt, they surrendered 
their effects to the corporation.{ ‘There 
was another fraternity in honour of this 
Saint, in the church at Pool, 1484.6 But, 
however this may be, abundant evidence 
has been given, that St. George was no 
stranger to our Anglo-Saxons, without 
the Jeast hint, that he was either a creature 
of the imagination, or had usurped the 
place of any other saint. 

But the words of the Charter of Insti- 
tution, and of the Statutes given to the 
Order by King Henry VIII., imply 
strongly, that St. George was the reputed 
Patron of england, before King Edward 
the ‘Third’s time; a circumstance very 
decisive in respect of Mr. Byrom’s asser- 
tion, that St. George does not occur as 
our Patron till that reign. Jt is said, in 
both these instruments, that Edward IIL, 
to the honour of Almighty Goc and of 
the blessed Virgin Mary, and the blessed 
martyr St. George, Patron of the right nohie 
Realme of ENGLAND, and to the exaltation 
ofthe holy faith catholicke, ordained, esta- 
blished, created, and founded the Order¢; ; 
where, as it appears to me, King award 
regarded our Chatmpion-Saint, as the 
known Patron of England, at the very 
time of the erection of the Order, and, 
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* Selden, § 49. See also Camden, Britan. 
col. 172. Heylin, p. $22. Ashinole, p. 1a] 

+ Blomfield’s Hist. of the City of N “ewich, 
p. 4515. Yanner, Notit. p. 34%. 

+ Bloinneld, ib. 734, 727. 

€ Hutchins, Dorset i- 7. 

€ selder, & 49 Weviinyn 72] Tarcen, 
r 46,7] Athenurl n la 


He tells us, that, 





consequently, that he must have been 
taken for such many years before. 

ft is not possible, in the next place, to 
believe, that St. George’s day would be 
made a festival here, before the reign of 
King Edward Il, unless he bad been our 
national patron; this, however, was done, 
as it is said, A. D. 1222; and we have 
the tollowing account of the matter In 
Dr. Meviin*. Aday of commemoration 
had been appointed for him, and solem- 
nized with a peculiat service, and at the 
last, “ The day deputed to his comme- 
moration,’? savs the Doctor, ‘* was nade 
ajestivad. An honour not communicated, 
but unto those most emineat of that good 
fellowship; and, therefore, a strong evi- 
dence of the church’s good atiection to 
$é. George, and opinion of him. ‘This 
done, in a synod held at Oxon, Anno 
1222, for the Latine churches, wherein it 
was enacted, that this feast, with others 
therein inentioned, should afterwards be 
celebrated by the parochial priests, with 
divine service; and thatthe people should 
abstain from all servile works, as on other 
of the holy days t.”’ 

Is it not most clear, then, that St. George 
was the reputed patron of England, before 
the days of Edward I[L.? But, perhaps, 
it may be asked, when, and in what pre- 
cise year, he was advanced to that honour? 
I must confess my ignorance in this point, 
as Mr. Selden very ingenuously does}. 
He certainly was guardian of the Order 
of the Garter, from the first creation of it; 
but how long before that, he had been 
csteemed the special protector of the 
kingdom, is a question of some difficulty, 
and perhaps can only be resolved by 
plausible conjecture. 

One may observe, from the words of 
the anonymous author, already quoted, 
that when King Richard had it in inten- 
tion to found an order of much the same 
kind with that of the Garter, the hint, or 
suggestion was suppo-ed to come by the 
intervention and influence of our cham- 
pion St. George; this king, according to 
Cototlicus, repaired also St. George’s 
church, at Lyddaor Diospolis§. Whence 
I should think it more than probable, tliat 
King Richard and his companions held 
this saint in especial veneration; and that 
in particular, they elevated him into tie 
rank of their avowed patron, in the east ; 
after which, it was a very easy step for 
them to import him into thetr own coun- 
try, on their return to it, inthe same light 
and capacity; whence, and from which 
period, he would gradually and insenst- 
bly become the patron and protector ot 
this warlike nation. Aad, as thencetor- 
ward, he was possessed of this high rank 
and dignity, and long before the vear 
1350, 11 was most obvious and natura! for 
the great king, Edward I[l, to pur his 
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* Heylin, p. 218. 
+ Nir. Butler also, in the Lives of the Saints, 
April 23, inentions this coune:] of Oxford. 
also, Ashmoiw, p. 459. But | ond roihing 
about St. George in Dr Wilkins’s Conners, 1, 
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novel order, under his mest immediate 
tutelage, especially as it was entirely of 
the military hind. “These are my senti- 
mens On this cifheult promiets : other. 
have better lights, will judge a 


who may h 


they please ; I would only beg leave to 
remind them. that King Richard died 
above 150 vears before King Kdward’s 


Order was instituted. 

L return to Mr. Byroin. Ee assertsthat 
our Saint does not occur patron of 
England, till the reign of King Edward 
tne Third; and we have shewn, in reply, 
first, that by testimony trretragable, he 
was well known in England both before 
and after the Norman Conquest; and, 
secondly, that in all human probability 
he grew to be the established patron of 
the kingdom, in, or soon after, the reign 
of King Richard [. “The objection must, 
therefore, neces sarily vanish, and well it 
may, tor his faveurite, Pope Gregory, to 
whom ‘e would give the preference, be- 
fore our martyr, has weak pretensions 
froin history, to be the patron of our na 
tion, and much less for being related to 
the order of the garter: no one author 
that IL know of, ever giving the remotest 
insinuation either of the one or the other. 
As to the patronage of the order, he cer- 
tuinly can have nothing to do with that, 
unless we would do violeace to all the 
truth of history; and his cl tim to the su- 
perintendency of the kingdom in general 
Is equally nugatory % 
militude the two 
Greeory, and the mi 


bs 


and The si- 


i!) (int). 
Hawes, (Jeo! ce and 


takes comunitte «| by 
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transcribers concerning them, are articles 
too futile to be turther tosi-ted on: and 
? i 
his vrand and. lest rine st. frou thr 
0) ton oof ef ty. VO'Ns, 18 at 
be : Wet 2 prubedarnt Ppeber of trefigaers 
since though Gregory { remote 


ewuse or tastrumeut 


hither, mayo ta come conse be i 

apostle of the Eaelisn®, vet St. Aueus- 
t11e was PPOPeTES thye Mey soa) 1! wecone 
verted the Saxons, and is much ofteaes 
stiled so for that reason; o that, bs 
what Poan judge, this monk, if vou pat 
the tuatter on the to ting ¢ Y Conversion, 
has a much fairer els aC be e teemed 
tue patron of the yn J apd to ran’ 
With Andrew oat tet sei St. Patrick 


of mia md, andthe other sails converters, 


fan Gr crory. Let us just observ: 
how matters went al Canterbury, In re- 
spect to the two prelate R Auoustine 
and St. Gregorv, St. Adgustine had a 


iInptuous abbey erected 
which presently took 
buf little notice was taken of St. Gregory 
there, till after the Norman Cor. uest, 
pe Archbishop Lantrane, a intelts 


| . 
nere 
his one 


VeTV SOON, 


' 
ine, Whereas 


rend to the papacy, Ww is pleas ed to toword 
wu house of secular priesis in honour ot 

* Wola "5s Co ly Ll. Jo Df 4 hicks 3: 
bh ttt !) S De cael bits 

, BY Th Pop nse!: in bt iki >| a 
Woilkins’s Cone Pe wes bocrdptyas pe 42 
Richard of Cirencester, po 3 rehibis op Rea 
CUipusy an V lkiny's Corns { iS. te hint 
‘ Gras, Bishop Qeadwen. Mio boumbarce, 
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him*, and to aggrandize his festival + ; 

ane it should seem, that Mt. Augus- 
‘ine bad much the best title, on the plea 
of religion and couversion, In the eve of 
yar furciathers, to the patronage of ing- 


land. Mer. Salinon’s Bishop of Ostia has 
ifulre; preience than either St. Gregory 
or >t. Auguostinet. 


lL think it not unlikely, that many 
people will be inclined to call Mr. By- | c 
roin’s Conjecture, concerning the patron 
of the Order of the Garter, rery acute aad 
ingenious 3 but | confess | cannot dignily 
it with those flattering epithets, when I 
tind it to be so chimerical, so destitute of 
all rational support; and vet it was In- 
tended to overturn a fact more firmly 
established, perhaps, than most eet me 
torical passages are. Tor, let it be con 
sidered, that on the opposite side of the 
question, St. George has been reputed 
the military patron of England, ever 
since the justitution of the Order of the 
(sarter, and long before; and that with- 
out eny mannerofscruple, until this gen- 
tleman aro-e to dispute his tithe. St. 
George is ap parently a different person 
froin St. Gregory, for his anniversary Is 
kept at a ditlere nt time; an observation 
which | esteem of great consequence in 
the case, ay there are scarcely any surer 


inarks or evidence of ancie nt facts than 

the celebration of festivals in) remem- 
brance of them; and St. George’s day, 
the 23d of April was the teast dav of the 
Order of the Garter, at Windser, at tue 
Hesterccdon o: it9, which, as ah lieylin 
tell us, Was upon that very davil. “Uh 
caapeb at Windsor again ts “dedic aled to 
St. George, and not to ot. Gregory, and 
Was consecrated to bina, tp conjunietion 
with St, Mary, by Eaward {1 himseli, as 
Proisarte, Leland®*, and Camdent+, 
whitell us. Can there be any stronger evi- 
dence ofa past transac lion, than the ob- 


sersanee of an voelidav, and the ereetion 


ofa butldtaue asimemorials of ite | shall, 


therefore, take upoa me to sav, that St. 

Georze wyt be the patron of the Order 

of the Garter. wack thet faere can be no 
Panaer, Noti. op. 2! yr gs Anitiq 

ef Converbrv, | Py ak Bs tis s Cuntuaria 
ty 1 tr 

Waid s Coneil, do. 3843 

, the. Samos New Hist sical Account of 

George, pool, 1d 

S yiOl rh, enray JO. Selden, s 4] Asie 
WYoit'y p. bed, 407. The feast was afierw Li 's 
prove cived todmicrent times. asst. of thie Order, 
chap. 18, 19. 
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He of Poretieiss as Mr. Oldys says, Dri. Libra- 
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error or mistake in it, notwithstanding the 
whims and crotchets of such Vistonary 
men, since it is impossible to assign any 
reason otherwise, why St. George’s s day 
should be pitched upon for the annua} 
fes tival of the orde ‘T, and the chapel at 
Windsor consecrated to oy inemory, 
the founder of the order himself, 


by 
at tlie 


very time, as ~~ bine says, When he 
- ‘eated it. tle: Ice the oO; -der a pro- 
cole 3 called the order of St. George, 


by some authors, though it is more com- 
monly named from the Garter*; and 
hence the charter of institutiont. Geoff- 
rey Chaucert, and all authors, since his 
time, I speak it in general, stile him the 
patron of it. 

*, assume, upon the whole, that whether 

. George be a real, or only an imaginary 
neo as Dr. Pettingal and others would 
have him, he, and not St. Gregory, was 
undoubtedly understood, at the time of 
the institution, as Ikewise ever since, to 
be the patron of the Order of the Garter. 

SaMUEL PEGGE*. 


—— <9 


(ide 


Whittington, July 20, 





INDIANS. 





WELSH AMERICAN 


Tus Editor of the Courter News- 
paperinserts the following letter, on 
the subject of the Welsh American 
indians, so called, We are constantly 
to ali the statements 


meredulous, as 
couceruing the supposed existence, 


past Or present, OF sucha people ; aud 
we regard the present one, in spite of 
wlits particularity, confidence, and au- 
thentication, entitled toa 
tnoments cCotertalument, than apy that 
recea le «| if. 


as €Vels less 


hav ag 
fo the Editor of the Courier. 


Sin, —fam not a little surprised at the 
orical uncertainty expressed in com- 


sot nt "is {0 your respectable Paper, 
conceeraing the localitv. ef a Welsh Set 
thement in North America. 

bi F eoule in) question are as well 


Lnpown to tre inhabitants of the Western 
(lo nitti rent, the Welsh People are to the 
Me Cal) Veorld During a reside nce ot 


ortiv years, didtet ‘eni Dea rts of the U nited 
Seats, Pohave had dealings wie some 
hundreds of them; aad, in the vear ISU, 
visited their settlements the river 
Madwga, or, vulgarly called, tie 
Paduca, with one of the natives, a brave 
and intelligent man of the mae ca 
Nerthog. Phese Indians, composed + 
two tribes, the ri lonee andthe Madog oc 
Indians, have their settlements on two 
promontories called Nerseu, in latitude 


O11 


ads 


ebout +0 degrees north and about 5° 

¥ selon, s. 4] Wevyiln, p. on »2 Tlie care 
ter of institution, im the saime aur, } 33%) 
Wliie see more. 

+ Heylin, p.-do}. 

1 A lau i s Aduicsst € King, a Wiss and 
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degrees longitude west. They are gene- 
rally a tall ‘and powerful people, of fair 
complexion and of 
they have the use of letters, and are in 
possession of numerous Manuse€: ‘Ipts re- 
specting their ancestors of this island, 


whom they call Brydon. 
The language they speak is Welsh, 
much purer than that of the principality 


of Wales, as it is free from anglicisms: 
their religion Christianity, deeply 
blended with Druidism: and their al- 
most unvaried amusement consists 
music and versilication. 

On mv first acquaintance with these 
friendly people, which was above 30 
years ago, | could hardly believe the 
individuals | conversed with, on account 
of these settlers having taken up a posi- 
tion so distant from the coast; to this 
they gave me the following answer, and 
which turns out to be the fact, that they 
first settled on the eastern coast at 
Lilechein, now Lexington, and at other 
stations, and afterward retired to their 
present settlements, when the country 
became disturbed bv a 
invaders from the old world. 

I trust, Sir, you will excuse the short- 
ness and imperfections of this letter, as I 
aim a plain man of business, and rather 
hurried, having to sail for America to- 


1s 


morrow. [must beg leave to add, that 
should any of my fellow-countrvinen be 


inclined to visit the Welsh Settlers at 
hernau, it will give me great pleasure to 
assist them with } every minute direction, 
if they will give a call on your obliged 
servant, as unde i signed. : : 
Owrn Wrrtrams, 
lur-mereNant, 
(A Native of Cardigansiire, 8. Wales.) 
point, near Baltimore, 
London, Feb. 24, i819. Cited states. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


Continued trom p. 76. 
In the course of their wande rings, com- 


ng in contact with other tribes, who, 
trom Causes not necessary to form a pe art 


ofthis inquiry, had already spread over 
other parts of the American continent, 
aud being of peac eful aud very unwartike 
habits, the y were unit to as-oclate with 
their new neighbours. “The consequence 
Was, that the red Indians. as they are 
termed, who lived entirely by the chace, 
suially ibuted to their timid ne Ivh- 
“urs every unfavourable change of wea- 
be that interte red with their huntin g 


( ay, 


cil 


are continued pea ope eet 
ie ov . ihe appearance, too, of the 
Kee, Clad in his skit I, his head wrap- 


ped jaa hood, and his whole fi cur e lowly , 
end little expressive of warlike ec haemehe r, 
Was remarkably contrasted with the tall, 
igure of the red man, accus- 
Warfare, and impatient of in- 


sracetul 
L to 
trusion, 


The Uskees, in self-defe nee, must have 


jear } P 
di sh alo how to fight, anc doubtless 
“rdted with devastating eff ct, having 


‘ 


amiable manners ;_. 


ot 


suecession of 





alwavs a sure retreat in theirboats. ‘This 
disposition the e early settlers from Norway 
found to their cost, when they prov oked 


them to vengeance in Greenland, and 
were, in consequence, extirpated. Nei- 
ther did a subsequent visit from the 


Europeans tend to diminish the rancour 
arising from unprovoked injury. For, in 
the year 1005, ‘Christian IV of Denmark 
having sent out Admiral Lindenow with 
a small fleet, under the guidance of John 


Knight, an English mariner, in search of 


Old Greenland, ‘they seized four wild 
men, and were obliged to kill one of 
them to render the others tractable ;’’ a 


most extraordinary specimen, truly, of 


European retinement. 

In the settlement of Newfoundland and 
Canada, by the English and French, those 
Uskees who had ventured so far south, 
and had been there established for cen- 
turies, finding the strangers determined 
on retaining possession of the country, 
unanimously resolved to abandon those 
shores, which they accordingly did; and 
have since fixed their abode in the north- 
ern parts of Hudson’s Bay, and among 
the lakes and seas in the northern parts of 
North America, where they now remain 
unmolested, except by some of their war- 
like neighbours from the southward and 
westward. 

Mr. Ellis s‘ates, that the severity of the 
cold, beyond the sixty -fir t degree, causes 
the trees to dwindle into brushwood, and 
that none of the human species appeared 
bevond the sixty-seventit degree; inier- 
ring that human life could not sustain the 
cold bevond that degree. ‘This applies, 
in Mr. kllis’s account, to the natives 

around the bottom of Lladson’s Bay 5 but 
he shores northward and north-w estward 
of that degree remain to be satisfactorily 
explored; in which event it will cert: ‘inly 


be found that Uskees inhabit countries of 


much higher latitudes than the SIXty-Se- 
venth. On the Greenland side of Davis’s 
Straits, it was supposed that no natives 
existed beyond the sixty-fourth degree ; 
but subsequent research found them nu- 
merous along the coast as far as Disko. 
Ilere discovery seemed to terminate ; 
but not long after, other navigators met 
with a population sprinkled over the low 
islands up to the seventy-third degree, 
where the voyagers saw many women in 
boats, and traded with them tor 
and unicorns’ horns. It is a positive fact, 
moreover, that they have been met with 
at the Pevil’s Thumb, in the seventy- 
de: nearly, provided with mus 
flow much further north they 
an be traced is doubttul ; but that they 
exist beyond the degree stated by 
ellis without question. Hence 
also arises 2 presumption that the cold 3 
those hich Jatitudes is not of such seve- 
ritv as to jorbid living there through the 
winter, particularly if due precaution be 
observed. 

At Aigh or rather at Lievely, there Is 
a Danish setlement, where a ta con- 
ae aesihes sy and lives very comfortably. 
The Danish government maintains a g0- 
vernor for the superintendence and ina- 
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nagement of their concerns in that quar- 
ter, who constantly residesthere. Buffon 
hazarded an opinion that there was no ice 
at the pole, grounding his conjecture on 
the supposed warmth of the atmosphere 
in that place ; but this part of the subject 
shall be taken into consideration more 
fully, when we come to discuss the ques- 
tion of a north-west passage. 

The Danes, in re-establishing their 
claiins to the possession of Greenland, 
have done very little towards ameliorating 
the condition of the natives. ‘The natural 
disposition, however, of the Uskees, gip- 
sey-like, makes them appear to conform 
to the manners and religion of their mas- 
ters; yet little doubt of their insincerity 
exists. It must be acknowledged that 
the conduct of many of the Danes sent 
thither, as it is said, for their crimes, is 
not well calculated to reconcile them to 
European sentiments. ‘They are, if 
spoiled by such corrupt example, looked 
upon as untractable: and a= sensible 
writer, descanting on their unwillingness 
to become converted, represents thein as 
listening very attentively to Christian ex- 
hortation, and when asked if they under- 
stood all that had been said to them, their 
answer was childishly affirmative, when it 
was evident they did not comprehend ot 
retain a tittle of the subject.‘ They are 
such adepts in disguising or suppressing 
their passions, that one might take them 
for stoics in appearance. > This short 

sentence shows very fully their calm and 

peaceful temper. They never Interrupt 
any person wien speaking * and their re- 
ply is sensible and brief, «ad marked with 
the most respectiul deierence to the per- 
son they address, provided he commands 
their good opinion. It is when they do 
not e-teem the man, that they are liable 
to the name of stoics ip appearance. 

The Danish convicts and settlers have 
Intermarried with the Uskee women, and 
a mixed generation now remarkably 
predominant where the government has 
been fixed. A portrait: was sxetched 
of a youth of sixteen, whose mother 
was evidently a nauve, though his father 
was Danish. “The co tour of his counte- 
lance proves this. i his youth, J was in- 
formed, had been leit behind by his fa- 
ther, whe ‘ther from the boy’s own choice, 
or the father’s will, did not appear. Some 
ae ike the I uropeans, by the 
Uskhee women, are quite fair, but all bave 
that remarkable attachment to their coun- 
try which the gen suine natives evince. 
kd he young man, who aimused the people 

t Hull, Leith, and in the Th: unes, with 
te exercise of his kaiak, was the son of a 
Dane, but his mother was a native of 
Greenland. It is said, that the stster of 
that voung man was so much grieved at 

the thoughts of his going trom his dear 
home, that she pined away and died of 
grief. Such is their excessive attachment 
to their country. 

In their intercourse with strangers, they 
are at first shy and cautious, but firm in 
their manners. “Phat reserve soon disap- 
pears when they are kindly treated, and 
they freely communicate their knowledge 
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of any thing asked them. ‘Their expe- 
rience extending but litthke bevond the 
arts befitting the necessary occupations 
of their own peculiar mode of life, makes 
their information of inconsiderable value 
when applied tothe greater concerns of 
European commerce, They appear sen- 
sible of their deficiency in this respect; 
and when they give reply to the inquiries 
of the whale hunters, it is alwavs frank, 
but diffident. Any eifort to extend their 
experience beyond the contracted circle 
of their wants, is attended with such a 
train of imaginary difficulty, that few, if 
any of them, have ever ventured out of 
the footsteps of their forefathers. ‘lhe 
Uskee-me jacket, trowsers, boots, darts, 
and canoe, (for they use this name for a 
beat indiscriminately with kaiak,) are 
identically the same as they have been 
observed more than eight hundred years 
ago. ; 

The great difficulty of obtaining from 
these people accurate information re- 
specting the northern countries, is a 
source of perpetual error and perplexity. 
Looking with a jealous eye on all stran- 
gers, and tempted by the richness of some 
paltry present, but which appears in their 
eyes of much value, they have frequently 
shown a desire to communicate accounts 
oftheir country and its resources, greatly 
exaggerated, in order to make their in- 
formation on such subjects appear of the 
utmost importance to the people from 
whom such communications were known 
to bring superior advantages to them. 
It is a prevailing trait in uncivilised life, 
to desire strongly such things as come 
within the direct apprehension of parti- 
cular wants. ‘This issignally exemplified 
mm the African, who, dead to the calls of 
consanguinity, is anxious to decorate his 
graceful neck with a string of Stafford- 
shire ware at the expense ofa child ; and 
the wife of his bosom must often be a 
bit of barter, in order that the human 
beast may contemplate his perfections in 
a mirror, in her stead. The same propen- 
sity exists in the humble Esquimaux as 
in the African; but the desires of the 
former are finely chastened by a reserve 
thet seems almost peculiarto this people. 
The tie of consanguinity binds the arctic 
inhabitant too closely to be unfastened ; 
it is a gordian knot of a texture too 
refined and complicated to be undone ; 
it i genuine, unsophisticated nature, 
nursed in the continual presence of all 
that is dear to existence, and which no 
temptation can destroy. 

There is not probably a nation on the 
earth more signalised for urbanity than 
are the inhabitants of Greenland. ‘To 
witness the splendour of a London as- 
sembly, its luxuries, elegance and grai- 
deur, and (were it possible) to turn the 
eye the next instant on the little patriar- 
chal circle in an Uskee but, but few 
common minds would relish the compa- 
rison ; vet to any one accustomed to 
reflect, and to appreciate the happiness of 
mankind comparatively, onthe scale of ne- 
eessary wants and wishes, the lot of the 
‘pparently wretched Greenlander is fa 
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trom being miserable. In truth, had Eu- | 
ropean luxury and its allurements been | 
withheld, his state would have still re- 
mained in aboriginal simplicity and happi- | 
ness ; and, if any thought arise to disturb | 
his constitutional tranquility of mind, it | 
proceeds from a reflection that he want, 
something from the great wak (it Is by 
this term the Uskee expresses a ship) ; | 
and he will readily barter the last article 
of dress, necessary to the comfort of his 
person, in order to obtain a bit of lead, or | 
some powder for his gun, or a rag of a! 
handkerchief for his cuna. 
‘The commodities generally traflicked | 
with them are such asthe sailors find no | 
longer useful to their own accommoda-e 
tion, or some vile coarse articles of dress, | 
of no value when compared with what | 
they get in exchange. In later years, | 
the arts of the European have taught them 
alittle more cunning ; and some now are 
as expert at making a bargain as any of 
their visitors. In this respect they com- 
pliment the honour of the English very 
pointedly in contrast with the conduct of 
the Danes. They frequently say, ‘* Eng- 
lishman good, Uskee good, Danskee no 
rood,” thereby Jeaving an inference that 
thev are by no means, even yet, satisfied 
with the presence of strangers, and con- 
sider the blessings which their master 
would communicate, greatly under the 
value oftheir natural inheritance. Strictly 
honest in all their dealings, they are also 
exceedingly watchful that they be net 
chea'ed; and he must indeed be worse { 
than a savage who would wrong people 
of such direct integrity as they are re- 
markable for. ‘lhe hardships and perils 
through which they must toil in order to 
procure material articles for barter, should 
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When he scratches with his nails at the 
king’s bed-chamber door, or any other 
Sreat person’s. and the usher demands his 
name, he must tell him his sirname only, 
without the qualification of Mr. S., or My 
Lord. 

When he comes into a great man’s 


| house, or chamber, it ts not civil to wrap 


himself up in his cloak; but, inthe king’s 
court, he runs great hazard of correction. 

It is boldness to enter of himself, with- 
out being introduced. 

{f it be of importance to him to enter, 
and there be no body to introduce him, 
he must try genthy whether the door be 
locked or bolted on the inside; tf it be, 
he is not to knock, or fiddle about the 
lock, like an impatient person, as if he 
would pick it, but he must patiently ex- 
pect till it be opened, or scratch softly to 
inake ythem hear: if no body comes, he 
must retire to some distance, Jest being 
found about the door, he should be taken 
as an eves-dropper, or spy, which would 
be great offence to all persons of quality. 

It is but civil to walk with his hat off 
in the halls and ante-chambers; and thisis 
to be observed, he who enters ts obliged 
to always to salute the first. 

Some I have known so cultivated and 
refined, in foreign parts, they would not, 
for a world, have put on their hats, or sit 
with their back towards the picture of 
any eminent person, 

It is contrary to civility, to bid a per- 
son (his superior) to put on his hat; and, 
on the other side, the incivility Is no less, 
if, in putting on his own hat, he makes 
not the person to whom he is speaking 
put on his also, though he be his inferior, 
if he be not his dependant. 

When the king or queen’s tables are 





also form a humane consideration of their 
condition, and protect them from injus- 
tice. Some serious grounds, theretore, 
of dislike towardsthe Danish dominancy, 
must exist, before these people, stronaly 
guided by a sense of right and wrong, 
could be brought ro express an abhor- 
rence of their masters’ principles; and 
this must be either by the Danes ex- 
acting from their industry a demand 
in the shape of tax for the protec- 
tion afforded them, or for tle sup- 
ort of the missionaries, or else by truck- 
ing with them on terins obviously dis- 
advantageous to the natives. On either 
point, the Uskee feels his superiority in 
srinciple over his master, and 1s not to 
be reconciled to his views. 


( To be concluded in our next) 
INES 











THE RULES OF CIVILITY. 


(Continued froin p. 176.) 


CHAPTER IV. 
[Tis entrance into the 

House; his observations at the Door, in 

the Antechambers, and elsewhere. 

Vo begin with the door of a prince, or 
great person; it is uncivil to knock hard, 
or to give more than one knock. 

At the door of his bed-chamber, or 
closet, to knock is no less than brutish; 
the wav Is, to scratch only with the natls. 


Great Persoii's | 


spread, tis corrigeable to keep on his hat, 
as likewise when the officers come by 


In the bed-chamber he must be always 
| uncovered ; in the queen’s bed-chamber, 
{the ladies which enter make their reve- 
' rences towards the bed, to which it is not 

permitted any of them to approach, though 
| there be no rails nor ballisters about it. 
As to the ladies, it 1s convenient for 
‘them to know, that besides the punctilio 
| 
! 


| 
| 
| with the covering or meat. 


of their courtesies, there is the ceremony 

of the mask, the hoods, and the trains: 

for it is no less then rudeness in a woman 
| to enter into any one’s chamber, to whoin 
‘she owes any respect, with her gown 
tucked up, with her mask upon her face, 
lor ahood abort her head, unless it be 
thin and perspicuous. 

It isto be strictly observed, lhhewsse, 

that their courtesies be not short and pre- 
| cipitate, but grave and low, if there be 
|room; if it be only in passing, a mode- 
| rate inclination is sufficient. 
It is not civil to have their masks on be- 
' fore persons of honour, in any place where 
‘they may be seen; unless they be in the 
-saine coach together, at the same time. 
It is uncivil to keep their masks oD 
‘when they are saluting any one, unless It 

be ata good distance ; but, even i that 
case, they pull it off before any person % 
the bleod 
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In the chamber of any great person, 
where the bed is railed in, it is rudeness 
to sit down upon the rails. 

It is indiscretion, also, to lean upon the 
arms of the king’s chair, or to loll upon 
the back of it, to prevent which, it is 
commonly turned towards the wall. 

Whilst he attends in the ante-chainber, 
or presence-chamber, it is not decent to 
walk up and down the room ; and, if atany 
time he does so, it is the usher sduty and 
common practice to rebuke him. . 

It is no less absurd to whistle or sing 
for his divertisement (as they call it) 
whilst he is waiting in those rooms, or in 
the street, or in any other place, where 
there is a concourse of people. 


CHAP. V. 
Regulates his Conversation in Company. 

As it is a token of indiscretion and 
vanity for one to enter boldly and with- 
out ceremony, into aroom where people 
are in discourse, (though he be of their 
acquaintance, ) unless the business be ex- 
traordinary, and he can steal in without 
disturbing them ; so it is the mark of inco- 

itancy, or ill-breeding, when one comes 
into aroom, to bawl out as their throats 
would split, to the person of their acquaint- 
ance, ‘* Your servant, Sir; your humble 
servant, madam; I wish you good day.” 
But he must enter quietly and civilly, and 
when he comes nearthe person he would 
salute, make his compliment modestly and 
gravely, without any such noise or ob- 
streperousness. 

If they do him the civility to rise when 
he comes in, he must have extraordinary 
care he takes not any of their places, but 
seat himself upon another, welh pote be- 
hind than before any body; observing, 
still, not to sit down, In that case, whilst 
any person which gave him that respect, 
continues upon his legs. 

Less tolerable it is to inquire what 
they were talking of, or, (if they be in 
discourse) to interrupt them and inquire 
hastily, What’s that? Who did? Who 
said so? especially if they be whispering 
or talking in private. 

If one be in company, ’tis not civil to 
speak to any one of them (or to any ser- 
vant that comes in by accident) ina lan- 
guage the rest do not understand. 

It is not civil to whisper in company, 
and less to laugh when vou have done, 
for people being generally conscious, are 
apt to apply it to themselves, and con- 
ceive sometimes so great displeasure as is 
not easily removed. 

[ think it scarce necessary to set down 
the documents which is given every day 
to children, as when ever they answer 
yes or no, to give always the titles of sir, 
madam, or my lord, as they are due, as 
yes, sir—no, madam, &c. it is handsome, 
also, when one is to contradict any person 
of quality, and to answer in the negative, 
itis notto be done bluntly with a—no, sir, 
that is not so, but by circumlocution, as— 
pardon me, sir, I beg your pardon, ma- 
dam, if I presume to savy, frisking and 
prattting are but ill ways to please. 

; It 's obvious too, that it is buta rustick 
ene Clowntsh Kind of wit, to put monsieur 





or madam after any word, so as torender 
his meaning ambiguous, as to say, this 
book is bound in calf, sir; this is a fine 
mare, madam, or he is mounted upon an 
ass, mv lord, &c. 

It is not handsome to add, after the ti- 
tles of monsieur or madam, the surname 
or quality of the person one speaks to, as 
tosay—yes, Mr. Cicero; no, Mr. Consul; 
but rather—yes, sir, no, sir, and no more. 

When one speaks any thing compli: 
mentally, or runs out intoextravagant ex- 
pression in commendation of the person 
to whom he speaks, it is not civil to say, 
vou jeer me, sir, but the phrase must be 
altered, and one may say, you amaze me, 
sir, &c. 

When one tells any story or action of 
another, especially if it be to the disad- 
vantage of the person who did it, it 1s not 
good to father it upon the person to whom 
we are speaking, a or under his 
own name, but to do it more remotely 
and by some indefinite term, as to say, 
such a thing was done rashly, such athing 
had been more obligingly let alone; is 
better than to tell him bluntly, he was 
mad to do such a thing, or he disobliged 
such a man in doing so or so. 

Great care is to be had, likewise, of 
speaking imperiously, or using any words 
of command towards the person to whom 
we are speaking; we are rather to ac- 
custom ourselves to a way of circumlo- 
cution, by varying the phrase in some 
other indiffinite manner; as, instead of 
saving, come, go, do, or sav such a 
thing,’ we must say, ‘ if vou think it 
convenient, come; vou will do well to 
go; In my judgment, it would be well to 
do so.” 

It is no small argument of indiscretion 
in a person that would be thought other- 
wise, to magnifie, or talk much of his 
wife, his children, or relations, in the 
company of persons of quality; though 
they may be spo®en of upon occasion, if 
it be done pertinently, and without ex- 
travagant commendation. 

It is not handsome to appear atfected, 
or over-much pleased with the commen- 
dations of one’s relations ; nor when one 
speaks of his own wife, to mention her 
by her name of quality, or any term of 
familiarity used betwixt themselves; as 
for example, it would not be handsome if 
Cicero, or any President, were speaking 
of his wife, for him to say, “ Madam 
Cicero did so, Madam Ja Presidente said 
this, or my joy, my duck, went hither or 
thither; much better it would be to say 
only “ my wife.” A wife speaking of 
her husband before persons of ordinary 
condition, may call him by his name, 
with the addition of master, if he uses 
that title; but, before persons of quality, 
she is to say only, my husband.” The 
man which caresses or expresses much 
fondness to his wife, before company, 
makes himself ridiculous. 


It is not civil to enquire tov particu- 
larly, of the husband, after his wife; un- 
less she has been absent in the country, or 
desperately il, especially, if he be a per- 
son for whom we ought to have aNLS re ‘pect. 





And if it happens we are bound in 
civility to inquire of the husband, we must 
proceed contrary to his way; for, where- 
as, he, in discretion, is to say no more 
than ‘* my wife,’”’ in speaking of her; 
we must not follow his example, and cry 
rudely, ** how old is your wife?” or 
‘‘ how does your wife?’’ but observing 
the quality of the husband, say, ‘* how 
old is my Jady your wife? I wish my Lad 
President, or my Lady Dutchess, been 
happiness.” 

eing in the company of persons of 
quality, unless one be of greater dignity 
himself, itis no less ridiculous to mention 
one’s relations, with their titles of honour, 
(though we ought always to speak of 
them with respect,) as to say “ My Lord 
my Father, my Lady my Mother.’ They 
are only to be called, “ my Father, my 
Mother; nor is it proper for children of 
any bigness, to call them ** Dad?” or 
‘* Mam,’? much less to call them by their 
names or their titles. 

When one speaks to a third person, of 
any person of quality who is present, it is 
not civil toname him bluntly, if he stands 
by; as for example, if I were speaking 
to Cicero of Cesar, in the presence of 
Cwsar, and should tell him Cesar 
had done great things in France; 
and Cicero should ask me who took 
Gergovia? I must not nod iny head, and 
cry, ‘‘ he; that would be a disobliga- 
tion to Cesar, and savour too much of 
contempt; but T must answer, ‘this gen- 
tleman took it;’? and it is no less uncivil 
to point with one’s finger to the person of 
whom we are speaking, if he be in the 
room. 

It is improper, likewise, to send com- 
mendations or messages to anv body, by 
our superiors; but we must rather und out 
some other person, that is either equal or 
inferior. 

It is defect of civility, Itkewise, and 
good breeding, to interrupt any person 
that is our superior, if he be in discourse ; 
and makes us ridiculous to speak in that 
case, but when we are spoken to. 

When a person of ssperior quality asks 
a question in company, where there are 
many more, our superiors, it Is arrogance 
to answer first, though the question be but 
trivial ; as, “ What is it o’clock? What day 
is it?’? even in those questions we are to 
give precedence to our betters, unless 
they be made particularly to us. 

If a person for whom we bear any come 
mon respect, hesitates in his discourse, 
to consider what he has to say, or to rub 
up his memory, ’tis rude to cut him off 
quite, or interrupt him, though in his as- 
sistance; as, if one were telling that, 
« Cosar defeated Pompey in the battel 
of, of, of ;’?’ it would be unhandsome for 
one to clap in ‘* Pharsalia;’? he ought 
rather to attend till he be ask’t. 


In the same manner it is not gentile to 
rectifie a superior, though he be in a mis- 
take, because it would look like a kind 
of contradiction ; as, if he should say, /¢ 
was a testimony of good nature in Darius, 
to weep when he suw Alerander dead-—- 
where Darius ts mistaken for Alexander ; 
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to attend till h 
asion to 
to do it 


we are obliced, in civility, 

recollects himself, or giv 

undeceive him, and theu we 

without any refection. 

In speaking toa person, 
“You understand me, | 


es us Occ 
are 


ado 


cry hoper 
vou understand me? | do not know whe. 
ther I explain mvseif sutfictently.”” One 
Inust say voting in that natures bDuut 
ceed in his discourse, ant it he perceives 
he does not understand, repesc or tilus- 
trate what he said before, in as few word 


is posstht 
in relating any story, 


say, aluio-t at every word, 


as 
*t1 idicn ref 
Lae rich i} Wis 19 


We 
é\y 


said 
Fe a 
Sill. 
Cantion must be had, likewise, ef 
aking any thing that may perpies 
trouble any one, or remeimbe and re- 
. ° . S| 
Viving ony allair that is not to | dvan- 


face of the person to whom they speak. 


cry ° 
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To sleep, goaway, or gape. whilst one 
1s speaking, is not only unetvil, but stu- 
pil; and to be laughing and playing the 


fool, is as bad: care, therefore, 
had not to play with one’s fingers, to 
pator tov with hin that sets next, nor do 
any childish thing to provoke him to 
laugh, leat the company being indis- 
pos sed for such idle diversions, take pet 
and be gone. 

lia pers on of quality be in the company 
of ladies, ’tis too juvenile and hice to 
play with them, to toss or tumble them, 
to kiss them by surprise, to force away 
their hoods, fans, or their mulls. 

"Tis not civil to bite the nail of one’s 
thum! at one in conteinpt, as when they 
usually ery, “1 cae not this for you,’ 
snapping the end of their tooth with their 
nail; noris it better to nllip with their 
finge ers, in defiance. 

It is unbandsome, among ladies, or any 
other se rlous company, to throw otf one’s 
cloak, to pull olf one’s perugue or doub- 
let, to cut one’s nails, to tve one’ Ss Qarter, 
to change shoes If they pinch, to call for 
one’s night-gown and slippers to be 
ease; all which are as incongruous as for 
an officer of horse to appear iashoes when 
he is called to attend the General. 

"Lis unpleasing, Ikewise, to hear a 
man always complatnuing his ditstem- 
pers n Company, _ hiaplies eituer stu- 
pidity or hy poctis! ‘, It being to be sup- 
posed, he does vain and 


’ 


al 


it ‘eho r by that 
haperunent pretence, to conceal his want 
of ‘ability to maintain any discourse, or 
that he may be thereby permitted to take 
his own ease, though to the Taehuae 
of the rest of the company. When any 
jewel or other rarity is shown to the com- 
pany, “tis indecent to clap one’s hand 
upon it, to see it frst, it being much bet- 
ter manners to moderate our curiosity, 
aod expect, patie ntly, till it comes to our 
turn, and when it does , it argues no great 
discretion to adinire it too much, orto run 

ut Into any extravagant Commendations, 
as some people do, who, by their immo- 
derate transport, convince us they have 
seen nothing curious betore, and have no 
true estimate of the value of things. 

On the other side, to be cold and in- 
different in) praising what is really com- 


i 


itis not civil to. 


Hitust be 


sien of sullenness and mo- 
r sity, yd ts 
ingrateful to all the world; the best way, 
est and susd, Lbyal 10 
tion as they think 


hal om 
‘ mendable, isa 
espect ally in great persons 
hereiore, is tebe mod 
eve things tuetrapproba 


ti) mMto adeserve Lt. 


Iti is not Hn oroper to advertise, ta this 
place, that when any thing is presented 
toone bya superiour or equal, “His de- 
cent to receive it with bis glove olf, kiss- 
ne his hands: asalso when he returus ut, 
or presents any thing toanouier. ut ita 
ths ye2 che read 9 , the best Vea is to 
deliver it seiiesiant aia Without Making 
37) CXHCCE, ; 

lfawhe ; el, rong iss: Wt, 
ane al be i? coy » rore it comes atu 
ve must not exoress anv dissatisfaction 
but suppress cur ae sire of see , 1g It, a as 
muci as we cans though, in he mea 
time, i! ineril in tre persca Who pro- 
diced it, sijow It to some of the coin- 
pany, and ea it from the rest. 

Ji os very ungen til, and argues no 


stuall tucdiscre tion, fo peep over aay ones 


 clanen, when he is either re rading Or 
writing; or to cast his eves serious! 
upon any papers Iving In his wey. 
*Pisnot handsume, likewise, to cone 
too near tioese who are telling oO} MIOUEWV , 
anv trank that is Open, Or any Closet 


hind! 








| whispe ring 


where jewels or such rarities are laid® : 
-eamauner, if one be ia his closet with 
any person whois suddenly calle d out, it 
is civilto go out with jit, and attend his 
re ‘turn iit Somme other room. 

"Vis incivility, before a person of quae 
litv, to read any letter or other paper t! i 
is brouelt to hem, [to as] unless the “aid 
person be concerned therein, or does ex- 
pressly desire it. 

[fnew company comes in, Or any per- 
son rises to be gone, Or lo pay respect to 
them that are entering, thouga they be our 
inferiogs, itis but civility to rise also. 


iany one comes in to speak with us, 
froin a person tor whom we ought to 
have a respec t, though it be but a toot- 
man, we are obliged in civility to rise 
‘rom our seat, and receive iis message 
withour hats oif, 

If we be obliged to go and come into 
the room betore pe ‘rsons of quality, we 
are to have acare of turning our backs 
upon them, aod are to endeavour to go 
out backwards as muchas we ean. 

But, 2bove all things, our principal 
care must be of intruding ape persons 


11} private discourse, Wilied will be dlisco- 
vered either by their retirement, 
or by the changing their dis- 
course upon our approac h; having 

eived either of these signs, we are pre- 
neenie to withdraw, upon penalty of falllag 
into great indiscre tiOn. 

hor companiesinet upon any solemnity 
or ceremony, We must take special 1 tice 
of two sorts of people, the authors of th 
ceremony, or the persons invited. 

‘lo the authors, in the first place, if the 
cerenio Vv be all Vv $¢ rious iInatler, Wwe mu rk 


alway sgive p' ace, though the y be our la- 


treir 


=? 


ob- 


* Ni los ojos a las cartas, ni las manos, a las 
areas retranes. 
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ie, at a wedding the 


bride. bridegroom, their rations, and 
the eecle vastical persons nave sheiane 
the preheminence; and we are in civility 


e 

obliged to do them, thou sh they be ve ry 
much beneath us. If it be ac ‘hristning, 
the godfatbeis, godinoethers, child, mid- 
wile, and such of ibe matrons as are most 
reineny, are in eg uity 
a funeral, the rela- 
In Course to 
honourable 


} " ‘ 
ityal iO Tie qf 
euec. 


‘iGus OF 


e5.0 
os 

+ 

ii it byes 


ad 
hci e 


‘ "Se ee | 
ti } t ( 


' - , 
tiie Cas persouw are 


oO iirst., aad the most 


place; {it be at an o.ferig, or religious 
proces-ion, tae churchwardens and other 


it ehare to be tn thevan. 
tavited, Wwe 
-oupselves, 


officers of the et 


Pine persoas be of 


1 a 


; 
Tig PUNCH, W 


j } 
i there be anvtiods else 


avediot toplac: 


tO GIspoa-e OL US 4 


outdi there be none, but every b: KIN TS 
ivit at bis own diderty, ’tis discre! ion to 
leave the best places void for persons of 
oiaien quality, unless we be of sucha 


dignity and character as obliges us, ac- 
cording to custom, to stand upon our 
punctilios, not somech cutof an opinion 
of ourselves, as In consideration of the ho- 
nour we owe to the society of which we 
are members, or to the prince whose mi- 
wisters Weare. 
fn our seats ata play, if they be near 
the iicatre, [the stage] the trst (front] 
— are the least, and bv consequence 
» best, least remote: but if they be too 
ber ail, It is clear contrary. 
la short, in regard ofall sorts of ne ople, 
our civilitv, concerning the place, ought 
to be regulated upon a right estimation, 
first of ourselves, and then of other per- 


sons. It is commonly | lookt upon as ci- 
vilitv to give place, or at least offer it, to 
eccrestostical persons, in reference to 
tic@iry functions; to such magistrates as 
are In them princee’s naine intrusted with 
cae execution Of hits laws; ft to pers sOiS Ot 
viv public k character; to persons of ex- 
truors dinary extraction; to women, to an- 


and such as have rendered 


cient persons, 
by anv facuitv of 


themselves egregious 
their own. 
( To be continued.) 
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ORIGIN OF CORN FACTORS. 
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Tae following jis said to be the origin 


of corn fa ctors, — About seventy years 
aro, the farmers coastways used to attend 
Bear “aay once 4 week, with samples of 
their various arucles of grain, thea iving 
oi In sloops, &e. in the river. Corn 
belug at that time cheap, as weil as 
abundant, it frequently ha; ppeaed that 


the farmers were obliged to rotvie home 
Without selli ie their grains and, 
essex growe rs principally use dthe Ball 
Tan, in Ww hitechapel, (which the buye rs, 
on that account, aise frequented), some 
of taem, who had a good opinion ‘of the 
landlord, whose name was Johnson, (ori- 
ginally the shve- boy of the tan), began 

to leave their s samp les with him - be sold 
at fixed prices ; but atterwards, finding 

him very expert as a middle nan, they 
intrusted him with discretion: irv power as 
to inarket pr ICES, which he manage ds 


as tue 


} . 
rr ‘ ‘oO tie sat ~ rot; ri} fou ’ Pao | uver: 
aeb the i - : 
? i , ; ‘ . 1} ee ry ‘ 
tl } seuaers, that, i a HHO’ Lined’ ie 
” i (j } t) 
evened 2a litthe countlag- aouse vn deal 
: 7 7 a ; ae 
err1ey 2 } called 3 Ist if t i eqD th-4 i 1 
‘ic. » , 
: S . ‘¢ , 
: - . ; ere 
wl t as Pe 4 farinel . a ea piu r=S fe 
° =T a : 4 
eniove ’ ely tit] his ( eot.t seur i, di- 
i on 
° ‘i ° — 14 é ; . 
quirtig DO» ituacaQial i j } : | 
VOLVe mon 84S sithi, cf b aot Nichi be top fhe 
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. * a é ° , . ‘ > 
orands.an y aDidse epcba T+ ¢ il Tush 
e,'° ;* t | 

\f 3 ’ ssi 
tlie rps “if vt aT | i (> 1eC i 
; . 
: . . 
thecorm-racl! ePUSTAESS WiC HO § 
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| yes j , 
Peres tie als ii cf y°23i i> ak 4 3 
1 
eS FRI EOI LITE SE LE LN SR TD 
—_— Sogo ec eB A te AOI — 
r yer gs 
H ; ’ 
\ Aittiul i 
‘.* ops? — 
Si: wlarziies. — Bhere Wus ‘thin oid 
° iia & 


WoO Udu eho Arie Is, W “iO ara Liniee 
alyvaiiuts of cieuta Without haart. LuVsts, 
without hurt, took four drachms of 
Bd ia of * me { emo Oth, WHO Wiis WC i= 
temagesewer to Alexander, was very 
eold when hie stood ia te suas or ta 

hot bath, butvery bot whe he stood ti 
the shade. Athenagoras teit hyip jee 
aa at scorpion SUM ime 3 aud tiie 
Psill (a people in Lybia, whese bocties 


, tal , 
ar enol to serpents if trey be sti J 
} 


‘ 


ey 
by serpents or as'ss, reCeLVe LO 
wil, Pie 
river blvclaspis, eat seroe ats aud Score 


Mare al 
g” : 


A ! oe, a eee, 
Ulmtoplans, Wis Tibahdbosit Cae 


pions without danwer  Lothericits, of 


. } ' 
Chysureien, af the simeli 
would be, for the the. ina 


ofasturgeou, 
' 
d. Audron 


Re 


4 


of drcos was so little thirsty, that wit 


4 ie rr aera 
out want o! drink, he travelled OULD 


\ 

tiie hot aad drs COUDPY of ovis. 

Piberitus (oe sar Coli SCP Very well hha 

the Aristotte 

TT! . Y a ° ’ ’ i - ’ 
IraCiUs, We sald, tuat the loaye of 

Wiad alwavs went beiore 


dark 3 9 ane Mreiitious 
» tstine. 
Jon-mot.— At the e-tablishiment o 
volunteer corps, & certain Corporauon 
agreed to form a body, On CON. ion 
that the, should not be vvlived ia) quit 
the country. Tiseir pronosal was sube 
wiitted to Mr. iit, Wid said, bee tare 
HO OBFeCtION to the teriuas, if they wou 


re 


periait bin toudd, *eveepe i the case 
of tuvvasion.”’ 
Degradation of a Prone Minister.— 


H. “ah ee ; a te ee } i - oe } 
iS A lil tese re hE wads Ale y Cisse 
a eee ens ee ee ye 
placed ait Peevrrad SS cPECL ES fT. Tits 
Pans 2) ee - 

Prime MAhiIster, MCCUUSL U iis i 


to advise titi Got to vis.? 


of lis adiicesfors : auc tee 


that a vrert droueht then Orevallin 
Was Ooccastotve ts tue dom oF » biae 
tention, “Bhs wes ceemed sueh 1T. 
lus sOnedion timse dt Wersdin 
: 
Lot to pitch at. ct Was toereiove 
ordered, lial he s.couta be deprived of 
his Onice, amd be reduced to wear az 


‘ ‘ae . ‘ 
Guliou of the sixtiv rank, and be sent | 


. } . i ay 
to the eront staudards ol wander 
shepherds at Ciuehiaeurb, tis name 
: to be retained ou the books; and if, 

or eight years, he comunits no error, he 
may again be eligible for his former 
Situation. 
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RNOW LEDGi AND SCIENCE. 

gt Pere a — s . 1%. 2 
, CLOCE TI les. ~<A SUbstitice for Wwatrsine 


Sy 


has been already seen io this country. 
how 


: sever, been entirely surpassed by 
an ttalien, woo has macdeasortof Peecusus 


>» 433728 


, i We mins believe 
oleign Papers, one of whieh says 
Grianza, at Milan, bas invented 
raveifing machine, which is sud 
superior to that of Baron Drais’ 
whieh the travedier 


} , = ‘ 
buchwards or forwarcs. 


! ] sad 
hobby DOrse 


— 


With liiaV Bo 


in the front oj 
tats vehicle, the Milan Paper say, there 
Isawineed horse, by the wings of wll 
lhe carriage Is pub i amotion 

New moving Pozwer.—: atti, 
Preach engineer, has proposed to aor 
to mechanical purposes, the expansion 


‘ 


ii 


| 


= 
‘ar. 


cominunicated to water by pPicrease ot 
temperature, withont coavertingy it into 
teuil Chins. a piston in wevdicd ro 
water, will receive an elevation (ay 
TerSdl, a depression) equal tot! Maite 
the face of the Water eNyperen te 4 
omens 
the annlhication of hea : Por ‘ 
RNOW, Is Ivres] habits if ~ et ti ( 
trae, necessarily slows ho ey, Pi 
to accelerate ti Potion OD ‘ 
\ TRY ( ii » tt "ch s 2 Li) 
pisie> tint Cal ' ‘ 
ee ge ’ ' ; 'Y ' ry ijee? ' 
rot to woset till at co im Cis 
>. > 1 t a . a) (© . 
( whitey » fy ' iU et ee bis 
a at 
Cat ) oA tre 10 ris 
thatthe cabbas Soi ) ‘ ! ‘ | 
for curing itoxication ftronui wine, 
Ithet it has even the power OF preventing 
it; and we are informed, that by ealing a 


certain quantity of cabbage before dinner, 
we may drink much wine 
please, ‘without experiencii 
venlence. 
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at) Cit Je ris, ° 
A PEASANT GIRL PAINTED IN ENAMCL. 
Presented to Sir John Fleming Leicester, 
Bart., as a testimony of high respect 


t ° » by 
> early, zealous, and centigued 


patronage of British Art; by Henry 
Bone, Rew, ksamel Painter to Hts 
Roval ilighness the Prince Regent, 
Nactrci 1, TBE, 
Pits tne performance is niue taches 
high and seveu inches wide. and is a 
hiv foished and beauttul copy from 


tae p sono ord De Danstanrille. 


~~ Po 


i} wticehal tleuve is as daree as dite. A 

Viisi he Ma Te | is te Eh Hed Clarryving a red 
; , et 

oifeser faone band, and a tavourtte little 


dov urder the other ara. She ts seen in 
bivout View, as iP stopping for a moment 
on hererrand: ner dark baiy tis without 
curls, aad she nas neither cap, riband nor 
t ! fie. dressas of the lowest order 
of rusties; a dark pinatore and green 
troce, und her teec are bare. But truth 
ana siaphicity have couferved acharm ou 
this represeatation ob humble nature, 
whieh will be jeit bv the DUssessor Ola 
palace, strongly as by ab inhabitant of 
aviliage. Upon a high ground, on the 
bert side, a small cottuge is seen amidst 
shelterog trees, and to the ricit, a woody 


landscape, Withi si CD, ‘Lhe boregiound 
und sky are broad, and the shadowy blue 
of the receding prospect and atinosphere 
mich force to the warns tints of the 
Heure, hae taste, spirit, and feelmg, 
with ch this admirable transeript as 
executed, reflect Mir. 


5+ eS 3! 


WiiTc 
igi credit 
Bone’s skill and talents, ; 

‘dhe circumstances, under which this 
gentleman preseated this valuable gift to 
hleiming Leicester, render it 
equally honourable to the Giver aud Re- 
~ Sur Jonn not a collector of 
enathels, and hie has wever patronized Mr. 
Bere; so that this picture is a uibute 
fromthe heart, ea public grounds, avone. 
‘first day ef opening the Gallery, 
n, tits artist was among the 
ists an taaateurs assembled 


Uti 


Joba 


Pe 


CeCivetr. i’ 


Odin thi 


tails eas 
crow of yt 


a OE 4 rial] y' 5 we ey ana bril- 
bictl Oi tie ithiss 5 tae honest pride 
wirea they excited, as productions of 
muitve gertus, aad the enthbuslasia which 


ceonated every countenance, aut tne salu- 


tary revedaution In pubic opinion, aud tae 


‘ i rans aud esti tion of the 

oarsti chook, tidted his breast with 

Meat id Map ise, wWaicn Goes 

iit ice Feat, HE Lye 4 cl 

( Said plo nccepl tars pra. 

‘ ) i { dh aa {? “tle 

tor | tiuose early, 2eae 

re 7 | eee ld thie 

Wu to so it ad prospect. “hie mo~ 

i ( (asta, The § iy) motive 

pier, toe pak of thu 

Urtist, ala tine Worta® of tive puabatin, al 

couibined to st Mu wp tobi value on the 

ett. ‘Liis prelureuaay ae sadto bean 

olferine trom Genius aid Gratitude at the 

P dhe picture is Wwogthy at tne lowest Vuaiua- 
119}, CVO aa 
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shrine of Public Spirit. 
good in itself, and will be an occasion of 
urthergood in a wider circle. It gives new 
force to the ties betweenthe Patronized 
and their Patrons; encourages the en 
couragers of the British school, and in- 
fuses, as it were, a fresh life-blood, and a 
livelier play of spirit into Britisn Art, 
in all its dignified relations. W.C., 











Che Drama. 





Davury Lane.—Previous to the risine of 


the curtain, last Morday night, at this 
theatre, there was a kind of bustle, that 
seemed to announce an approaching 
storm ‘The play was The Dwarf of Na- 
ples, and all went on smoothly, till the 
shifting of the scene presented Mr. Kean 
to the audience, on which, vehement 
marks of disapprobation appeared to ma- 
nifest the feelings of the audience in 
general. Demands for ‘an apology” 
arose trom all quarters, and though there 
Was a party tn favour of Mr. Kean, vet 
is was, at length overpowerd by those 
who were against him. <At length, he 
advanced to the front of the stage, and 
delivered, according to one Morning 
Paper (for we were not present,) the tol- 
lowing words :— 

«Ladies and Gentlemen,—fo vou, | 
owe mv existence—my character — il] 
that is dearto me. If, in the letter, which 
has appeared in the public Papers, I have 
otfended you, L am sorry tor it. (Ap- 
slauses.) Every inan has his faults--1[ 
tote mine. Perhaps P was intemperate. 
(Applauses.) One cannot always contro] 


his feelings—and [ have only to beg your 


pardon. (Knough; that will de.) 

“Ladies and Gentleinen.—I beg, at 
the same time, not to be understood as 
conceding to any person, as to what I 
have stated in that letter. What I have 
said is true, though, I admit, I said it 
intemperately.’’ 

Another Morning Paper states what 
he said, in the following terms :--- 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—lL appre- 
hend, thet the interruption given to the 
performance, isowing to af Opinion, ¢u- 
tertained by sone, that [ have failed in 
my duties to that prblic, to whom | owe 
my reputation aud existence. ‘To the 
public, it is my wish to explain—to their 
decision T shall submit, and to them only 
Tam willing to apologize. If, in conse 
quence of an unjust accusation, [ have 
been betrayed for a moment into passion 
or ill temper, it is the fault of my nature 
—I cannot help it; but having done so, 
it remains for me to apologize to that 
public, whose support I now claim.”’ 

We know not which of these stateinents 
is mot correct ; but the result was gene- 
ral approbation, and he proceeded in his 

art without farther disturbance, and with 
us usual success. 

On the next night, murinurs of dissatis- 
faction ** not loud but deep,” manifested 
themselves during the whole of the 
scenes in which Mr. Kean was on the 
sage, without, however, interrupting the 
performance. 
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The act was | 
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Original Poetry. 





A TALE OF ANCIENT TIMES 


You may peruse, in Tooke’s Pantheon, 

A moral tale we ail agree on, 

Phat no connexion te can prove 

Between swect Poesy and Love— 

Apollo, whom we all acknowledge 

As head of the poetic college, 

With coy Miss Daphne had a quarrel, 

And chang’d the maid into a laurel. 

But Jove, his sire, dia once discover 

More qualities which suit the lover: 

When he Miss Danae espy’d, 

He heav'd no sigh nor versified, 

But, hearing she was in 2 tower 

Of brass, and kept by guardians sour, 
Who bair’d the doors, all cutrance proof;— 
Jove then convey’d, safe through the roof, 
A golden show’r, his luck to try : 

Jove entered—-so could you o7 f. 








Lombard Street. ihe 
GREAT AND LITTLE MEN. 
WiHtn sop tells, how many a bird, 
And many a beast, to speak was heard, 
Makes Reynard siv an orater, 
skilful to speak against or for, 
Now introduces surly Bruin, 
Declaiming on the nation’s 1tuin: 
Whilst his Magpie, whate'er the m itter, 
Continually will chatter, chatter ¢ 
And Parrots talk away by rote, 
And in a senate give a vote; 
We in the nurs’ry enlist 
The little, prating, fabulist — 
But when the Great Buffon his pen 
Employs to turn his brutes to men, 
By giving them each human passion— 
Bution’s a sage, and ail the fashion ; 
And learned putes, to think unable, 
** 


Raise to the skies this Aing of Fuble. 





THE HEDGEHOG AND RABBIT. 
A FABLE. 

Tire clouds grew black, the wind wes high, 
A hedgehog marked the low’ring sky ; 
And sought a cave secure and warm, 
To shield him from th’ impending storm : 
A rabbit’s hospitable care 
Reheld his fright, and calm'd his fear ; 
Courteous, she hailed the stranger guest, 
And led him to « place of rest. 
Thus welcomed to the friendly dome, 
The hedzelhiog found himself at home ; 
And, cureless to offend or please, 
He trundled up, and rolled at ease. 
‘Soft, friend,’ the gentle rabbit cried, 
© Your quills are sharp, and hurt my side: 
The lodging’s small—but we, my brother, 
Should shift awhile to help each other. 
‘[ shift!’ with angry tone and eye, 
The surly hedgehog made reply ; 
‘2J°re room enough, and like it well— 
If you're uneasy, shift your cell.’ II. 





WRITTEN IN PENCIL, 
On an accusation of Purloining a Lady's Pencil 





Ir I were given to deeds of plunder, 

Then, lady fair, you might not wonder 

That I your pencil should purloin, 

To catch poetic fire like thine. 

Stealing your pencil would excite 

Vain hopes, like you, to think and write ; 

But by these lines, alas‘ “tis shown, 

The thoughts and pencil are wy ow 
CERULEO. 


So 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Murch 18 to %, 18s, 
LAWS. 

Reports of Cases, principally on Practiceand Pleading, 

and relating to the Orfice of Magistrates, determined 

in the Court of King’s Bench, in Hilary Term, 

59Geo. Tf. By Joseph Chitty. Vol. I. Part I. Syo. 

7s 6d. 

Clarke's New Law List, corrected to February 6, 1819, 

12ine. 6s 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Observations On the Nature aud Treatinent of the 

Epidemic Fever, at present prevailing in the Metro 

polis. By II. Clutterbuck, M.D. 8vo. 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excreting Parts of the 
Lachrymal Organs. By W. Mackenzie. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoir on the Formation and Connections of the 
Croral Arch, and other parts concerned in Enguinal 
and Femoral Hernia. By Robert Liston. 4to. 7s. 

Additional Expesiments on the Arteries of Warin- 
blooded Animals. By Charles Heury Parry, M.D 
8vo. 12s. 


POETRY. 

Doctor Syntax in London; or the Pleasures and Mise- 
ries of the Metropolis. A Poem, vo, 2s 6d. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

When we inserted, in our preceding number, 
the Letter of Mr. Kean, on the subject of the 
Tragedy of the Italians, we judged it expe- 
dient to omit the following passage in the 
postscript, which has, however, appeared in 
other publications :—“ lf Mr. Deranged In- 
tellect wishes to indulge his malice further, 
he knows where Iam to be found.” 

The length of AB OccIDENTE’S lines still 
obliges us to defer their insertion. 

In No. 51, p. 167, col. 2, for “¢ March 10, 1816,” 
read ** March 10, 1685-6;” p. 175, col. 1, for 
“ butter side,” read ** buttered side.” 

Cambriana, No. 3, Lit. Journal, No. 49, p. 136, 
col. 1, for the first *, in the notes, substitute 
t, for t substitute §; col. 2, 1. 22, for “ Uy- 
gad,” read * llygad;” and for * in the notes, 
substitute +, and for + substitute f. 

Studiosus, M., and S. W., in our next. 
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